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For the convenience 0 


for the Continent, fornot less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai 
0 


gnd other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


bers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
anes ~ : ’ al Y uais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, i Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’sS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





-NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
U “The TEACHERSHIP of GERMAN at this College is NOW 
NT in consequence of the death of Mr. \ a m7 
vaca * Candidates for the appointment will be received until 
tions from ath April. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, | 
Toad 1818. Secretary to the Council. 


7 00LOGICAL. SOCIETY of LONDON.— 


11, emente manne. oo 16, a. 
visitors are informed that the Demonstrations 
pens ont pi A will in future be given at the Society’s 
ey in Hanover-square, on MON DAYS, at Four o'clock pre- 


early, instead of on Tuesdays. 5) WY semen ELT, B.A., Sec. 


———— - 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQU ARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 


LL Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or 
ARCHITECTURE, intended for the ensuing EXHIBI- 
TION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on MONDAY 
the 3rd, or by Six o'clock in the Evening of TUESDAY, the 4th o' 
APRIL NEXT, after which time no Work can possibly be received, 
por can any Works be received which have already been publicly 
~ Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
uithe Royal Academy; | PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 








ssible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition ; 
yyal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
shich may be forwarded by carriers, ‘i 
f Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON: incorporated by 
JX Royal Charter.—The Subscription Lists for 1848 will CLOSE 
on the 3ist inst. — Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution 
vill beentitled to seELEcT For uimseLF a Work of Art, as heretofore. 
Every Subscriber will receive for each guinea an impression of 
THE PRISONER CF GISORS, engraved by F. Bacon, after 





|. Wenvent, now printing, and a quarto edition of Milton's 
a RGR” and ™ ih. PENSE OSO- illustrated by Wood En- 
gravings by Thirty leading Artists. Specimens of the Engravings 


m at the Uitice. 

— GEORGE GOPWIN, 

LEWIS POCOCK, 

Trafalzar-square, March, 1848. 

MPORTANT PICTURES.—AGOSTINO 
CARACCI’S celebrated Picture,*THE BAPTISM IN THE 
JORDAN, imported by the late A. Champernown, Esq. ; ‘THE 
VIRGIN AND CHILD,” by CORREGG IQ, from the Collection of 
the late W. Young Ottley, Esq.; A HEAD, by GREUZE, in his 
fuest manner ; with other capital Works by esteemed Masters, are 
fer SALE on very reasonable terms.—May be viewed on applica- 

tim to Mr. C, F. James, 107, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


XHIBITION of BRITISH MANUFAC. 
4 TURES atthe SOCIETY OF ARTS, John-street, Adelphi. 
~Mr. CUNDALL will be happy to supply any of the Works of 
Artin the present Exhibition upon receiving an order stating the 
Number in the Society's Catalogue which refers to the Article 
for.—Admission Tickets may be had gratis. 
Joseph Cundall, Fine-Art Publisher, 12, Old Bond-street. 


ion. Secs. 








T° BE SOLD, a choice Collection of 1500 
a named FOSSILS, illustrative of the British Strata, together 
with a few from the Paris Basin. Price, including a well-made 
Mahogany Cabinet of 96 drawers, 45!.—Inquire at No. 4, Windmill- 
street, Tottenh Court-road. 


EOLOG Y.— Persons wishing to become 
acquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be had at Two, Five. Ten, Twenty, or Fift 
ne each, arranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 
ondon, 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabinet 
with five trays, viz. :— * 

INERALS which are the components of rocks, or occasionally 
imbedded in them : — Qu: Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Talc, Tour- 
maline, Calcareous § " Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, KRG © itumen, &c. anew 
METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zine, Copper, 
Agnes. Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

ROCKS :— Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &. ® 

FOSSILS from the ‘Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludiow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London- 
ong. and Crag Formations, &e. ine 

r. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
ion of mea y Substances 7, the Arts, illustrated 

tion of Bpeci 











of the applicatio: 
by an extensive C 








‘0 NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN of 
PROPERTY.—A GENTLEMAN, who has convenient Offices 


in the City te transacting business, is desirous of combining with | 
m o Collestine ¢ 


his present f Rents, Keeping the Ac- 
counts, or Superintending ——7 the Money Transactions of 
any Nobleman, or Gentleman of Property. With thorough 
business habits, strict integrity, and an extensive knowledge of 
the most secure and lucrative channels for investing capital, the 
Advertiser feels justified in asserting that there are many to whom 
his services would prove acceptable. First-rate professional and 
mercantile references can be given as to the confidence that may 
be safely placed in him.—Address (pre-paid) A. Z., at Messrs. 
Good & Son's, Stationers, 63, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


UBLISHING.—E. Mackenzir, Monthly 
Railway Time Table Office, 111, Fleet-street, has at present 
an OPENING for the PUBLISHING of a NEWSPAPER or 
MAGAZINE. His shop is admirably situate for Cyne and 
convenience, being the thoroughfare to the Times and Standard, in 
the vicinity of the Advertiser, Herald, Daily News, Punch, &., and 
close to the Newsmen’s Hall.—Printing on the premises on the 
most m terms, and assistance the editor, or the entire 
editorial duties, can be arranged. most advantageously to the pro- 
ee 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet-street, near St. Dunstan’s Church. 
13th March, 1848. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the BOOKS for trans- 
ferring Shares in this Society will be CLOSED on Thursday, the 
ya and will be RE-OPENED on Thursday, the sth of 
ril next. 
he DIVIDENDS, for the Year 1847, will be payable on Thurs- 














N the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 

TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT fora LIMITED NUMBER 

of YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, Vernon 

House, Brixton-hill, will be found all the advantages of a superior 

English, combined with an enlarged Continental, Education. The 

int Professors are engaged: the domestic arrangements replete 
vith comfort, and the highest references, 


, The . : 
‘OVERNESS.—A Youna Lapy is anxious to 
/ obtainaSITUATION AS GOVERNESS to Pupils under 
irteen years ofage. She is capable of instructing in the usual 

Tatine of an English education, together with French, Music, and 

Drawing. Satisfactory references can be given to several clergy- 

men, and the highest testimonials offered from the only family in 

which she has hi 


ith ided.—. ess G. A. ’. B. 
Cornhill, Lecdor erto resided.—Address G. A., care of W. B., 80, 


OTICE to ARTISTS and MANUFAC- 

TURERS of the USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL ARTS, 

wi to PATENTEES of NEW INVENTIONS, especially of 
JORALNG MODELS which can be PUT IN MOTION. 

YAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, INCORPORATED 

BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1838 

The DIRECTORS 








ladtitets ‘ beg to acquaint the above parties that the 
DEP ORs during the present month of March, will RECEIVE 
lighted TS of WORKS of MERIT, 4 means of extensive well- 
s ADDITIONS to the PREMISES, WORKS of ART will 


Depa and exhibited with greatly-increased advantages to the 
t 


's determined (as far as may be practicable) that & separate 


day, the 6th of April next, or on any subsequent day (Tuesdays 
pted) between the hours of Ten and Three o'clock. 
By order of the Directors. rt 
WM. 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CLXXVI. 

ApVERTIsEMENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number 
of Tue Epinscron Review are requested to be forwarded to the 
ty before Friday the 2ith, and Biitis by Monday the 97th 
of March. 





London: Longman & Co, Paternoster-row. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 164.— 
ApvVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd, and Bixusfor insertion by 
the 25th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In a few days, ne - 
HE’ WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 96 and No. 81. 
Bituts and Apvertisements intended for this Number should 
be sent on or before the 25th instant. 
George Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS.— 

IN The best and nowest works in every department of literature 

mer be had in any number and without delay from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, 38, Upper King-street, omeny aenen, 

Single Subscription, 7e. per quarter; 2ls. per annum; Family 

and ¢ Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per 











‘ountry Subscription, 
um. 
A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale, 





pie Glass Case shall be appropriated to each Dep who 
faushed illustrations of the process of his manufacture with his 


Parties will be furnished with full parti ituti 
r f particulars at the Institution, 
Plogeaeut street : if by personal application, from Eleven to One 


io abpNSTITUTION will be RE-OPENED to the Public early 
aarKiLnext, ___K. 1. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


P&EDIATELY, and at a great sacrifice, a 
vagyaid and Powerful ELECTRIC, also GALVANIC and 
Publie Lecture ARAT US, all adapted for an Institution or 
ota Sei fic Ga lO BE SOLD together or separate, the property 


ately 'S.,13, 
Kngstrect, Russell-square, Apply to C. 8 pper 








as ASTRONOMERS AND ENGINEERS. 
a SALE, a SECOND-HAND AZIMUTH 
; oy {TUDE INSTRU MENT, by Trovcutox, London. 
circle is 12 inches diameter, the Altitude circle 15 
eter, both circles are read by two verneers to 10 seconds. 
be has a focal length of 20 inches; the instrument is 
——s mahogany stand, and the instrument with its 
"o & mahogany case. For further particulars apply 

Pticians, 6), Princes-street, Edinburgh. 





Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 
—The Terms and lations of the BRITISH AND 

FOREIGN LIBRARY, 0 1T-sT . aa E 
SQUARE, having been revised and adapted to the increased rail- 
road facilities for the supply of Books throughout the Country, 
Families, at any distance from the Metropolis, may now be fur- 
nished with all the New Works for per as they issue from the 


press. 

Particulars and Terms (gratis and post free) on application to 
Messrs. Saunpers & Ot.er, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 





= 15, Old Bond-street. 
OOKHAM’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, established 1764, now con- 
tains upwards of One Hundred Thousand Volumes, The number 
of copies of every New Work of History, Fiction, egrenny, 

Memoirs, Voyages, Travels, &c., added to the Library, is limite 
only by the requirements of the Subscribers. e Terms of Sub- 
scription, varying according to the number of new volumes re- 
—- at one time, are, per annum, 100. 108. ; 71. 7a. ; 5i. 5a.; anda 
‘ourth Class at 3/. 3. for old works only.—Further particulars can 
be had by peplinntion at Hookham’s Library, 15, Old Bond-street, 

opposite Stafford: street, 





ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT. 


BROCKEDON v. E. WOLFF & SON. 
N ANSWER to the Advertisement of the 


defendants under the above title, which appeared in the 
Atheneum of the 11th inst., will be found in the following extracts 
from the aflidavits of E. Wolff, one of the defendants, and Mr. J. 
Farey, their engineer, who met Mr. Edward Cowper, the plaintiff's 
engineer, appointed to inspect the defendants’ i under 
an order from his Honour the Master of the Kolls—wherein Elias 
Wolff swears that his mode of manufacturing and compounding 
black lead from a state of granulation or dust, is as follows :— 

“The black lead is first reduced into a powder by means of a 
crushing mill, and is then mixed with antimony, or any other 
agent that will dissolve by heat, and a sufficient qnentity of water 
to reduce it to a sort of pulp; it is then ground in a levigating 
mill until very fine, the water is then pressed out and evaporated, 
and when sufliciently dry it is reduced into fine powder and put 
into an iron mould; the mould is then heated by fire until suf- 
ficiently hot to melt the agent, and then put into the press whilst 
hot, and a pressure applied, either by a powerful screw press or by 
an hydraulic press; when sufliciently cold the mould is relieved 
from the press, the contents pressed out, and the lead is thenina 
solid block fit for use. In order to make the lead of sufticient 
degrees of hardness from BB. (soft and black), to 3 and 4 U1. (very 
hard), it is necessary to vary the quantity of the agent.” 

“Mr. J. Farey’s affidavit states,—* That, on the request of Messra, 
Wolff & Son, I visited their manufactory of black lead on Monday, 
the 28th of February, 1848,and there met Mr. Edward Cowper, whoa 
had been appointed on behalf of Mr. Brockedon to inspect the 
apparatus and process by which Messrs. Wolff are enabled to work 
up small lumps and dust of natural black lead so as to form solid 
blocks of black lead of a suitable size, hardness, and quality for 
being sawn into thin slices which are fit to be used in the makin 
of black lead pencils; and Messrs. Woltf & Son showed to me an 
to Mr. Cowper their apparatus for reducing such black lead, with 
some admixture of other substances, to a state of fine powder, of 
which a proper quantity is put into the hollow of a suitable mould, 
and somewhat compressed therein, and then, that mould with its 
contents being heated, the said contents are subjected to a very 
strong compressure whilst remaining in the hot mould, and that 
compressure is continued until the mould and its contents have 
become sufficiently cooled for removing the said contents from the 
mould, which being done, it is found soliditied into a mass or 
block of black lead of the same shape and size as the interior of the 
mould wherein it has been solidified by the combined action of 
heat and pressure of the intermixed substance, and the black lead 
so solidified has the same hardness and compactness, and exhibitg 
the same appearance when scraped, as solid black lead. On the 
following day, Tuesday, the 29th of February, I went, in company 
with the said Mr. Edward Cowper, and on his invitation, & visit 
Mr. W. Brockedon, who show . manufactory, and fully 
explained to us his apparatus and process of coyspressing the 
powder or dust of black lead in the cavity of a die Ly pressure with 
a compressing plunger forced down upon the biack lead by a 
powerful fly press, the air being withdrawn fiom the powder hefore 
so operating by pressure ; and in conclusion | say, that after fully 
considering the whole of Mr. Brockedou’s specitication, and com- 
paring the mode therein described of solidifying black-lead powder 
with the mode shown to me and Mr. Edward Cowper by — 
Wolff & Son, 1 am of opinion that the latter mode is essentially 
different from the former, inasmuch as that of Messrs. Wolff & sod 
solidifies powder of black lead with an admixture of other subs 
stance by the combined action of heat and pressure gud of the 
intermixed substance, and Mr. Brockedon’s solidifies powder of 
black lead alone by the mere action of pressuye in a fly press, the 
air being withdrawn from the powder hefoye that pressure is 
applied; and by reason of the said essential difference, I am of 
opinion that it is no infringement of Mr. Brockedon’s patent to 
solidify powder of black lead by the mode shown to me and to Mr. 
Edward Cowper as aforesaid by Messrs. Wolff & Son.” 

The defendants, E, Wolff & Son, have receutly made up what they 
designate “ Purified Black Lead” into blocks in imitation of tha 
plaintiff's patent black lead,and stated to their customer that 
theirs was as “good and similar” to the plaintiffs. The result, 
however, of the Inspection has shown that the preparation of the 
black lead of the defendant, in not being pure, is “essentiall 
different” from that made by the plaintiff, as stated in Mr. J, 
Farey’s affidavit ; and what that impurity arises fzom is stated in 
the affidavit of the defendant himself—antimony. 

On ascertaining that the defendants were only making a COM- 
POSITION OF SULPHURET OF ANGLMONY AND BLACK 
LEAD, in the mode described in the ufidavits, the plaintiff im- 
mediately gave directions to stop all further proceedings, perfectly 
aware that his voluntary suspension of the proceedings made himy 
liable for the costs of both parties — anu expense which he will pay 
with pleasure, since as been enabled, by the order for inspeg. 
tion and the affidavits of the defendant and his engineer, to Satiafy 
pencil-makers and the public that BROUCKEDQN'’S PATENT 
furnishes the only PURE LEAD in the market. 


] ROCKEDON’S PURE CUMBERLAND, 

LEAD, for Drawing Pencils.—The Patentee having boughé 
the entire stock of crude black lead from the Cumberland Com- 
pany, is now ready to supply pencil manufacturers with this im- 
Portant article in a state of perfect .purity, free from grit, and 
condensed by his patent process to all degrees of harduess.—29, 
Devonshire-strect, Queen-square. 

N.b.—Pencil-makers and the trade are cautioned against usin 
a colourable imitation of Brockedon’s patent pure Cumberlan: 
black lead, such an article being advertised as “ purified black 
lead,” though from an affidavit sworn Ly the maker himself, it isa 
composition of antimony and black lead. 
DVERTISEMENT COLLECTOR.— 
WANTED, an Advertisement Collector to receive accounts, 
&c. He will be required to give his entire time, He must have 
been connected with some London Journal. Address A. H., care of 
Messrs. Howes, Thavies lun, Holborn, stating age and amount of 
salary required. 


IRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 

/ COLOUR DRAWINGS by the BEST MASTERS.—Messra, 

DICKINSON & CO. beg to inform those who are studying the 

Fine Arts,that they have ON HIRE DRAWINGS by all the first 

Masters of the day, viz., Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, 

Jenkins, Absolon, Vakley, Fripp, &c. Books of Prints, &c. lent 
for the Evening.—Dickinson & Vo. 114, New Bond-strect. 


OSEPH LEONARD, Avctionzsr, Boston, U.S, 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respects 


fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
JUSBEPH LEONARD, 
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Sales by Auction. 
CHOICE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, &e. 
R. HENRY WILSON will SELL, at 23, 


Moorgate-street, Bank, on the ——, A SPLENDID CcOL- 
LECTION of FIRST-CLASS GRAVINGS — viz.: Bolton 
Abbey, Byron’s Dream, Three Members of Temperance Society, 
Deer Stalking, Highland Drovers, Venice ; Oil Paimtings, a Hand- 
some Rosewood Suite of Drawing-room F urniture, splendid Maho- 

ny Sideboard, &c.—To be viewed on 2ist and 22nd, and Catalogues 
a as above, or of Mr. =< iieen, Aestionese, Royal Exchange 
Land and Estate Offices, 30, oyal Exchange. 


VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS. 


” 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary P H erty and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SEL OCTION, at their House, 3, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on Tut RSDAY, 23rd March, 1848, and 
four following days Contee saneees, at 1 o'clock each day pre- 
cisely, (by order of the Assi A Valuable and Extensive 
Stock’ of ANCIENT and MO iE RN ENGRAVINGS, consisting 
of Choice Proofs and Selected Impressions of the Wor ks of Land- 
seer, Wilkie, Turner, Partridge, &c. &c., embracing also a beautiful 
series of the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Portraits of 
English Royalty, Nobility, Gentry, &c. after a Hoppuer, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Shee, Briggs, Pickersgill, &c., with spe- 
cimens of the choice productions of the Italian, German, French, 
and English Schools, comprising the Works of Raphael Morghen, 
Miiller, Strange, Vernet, &c. &c., Books of Prints, = original Por- 
trait of the Duke of Wellington by George Daw R.A., and a 
highly-finished Picture by Alexander Johnston ; Valuable Copper 
Plates and Impressions, Framed Prints, &c. 
To be viewed on Tuesday and W b> meee previous, and Catalogues 














ANTIQUE and MODERN PLATE, ELEGANT JEWELLERY, 
CHINA, BRONZES, and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY 
of a GENTLEMAN. 

M®*. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to announce 

for SALE by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King- 
street, Covent- a, on FRIDAY, 24th of March, at 12 o'clock, 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLEC TION of VALUABLE ORNA- 

MENTAL PROPERT Y, comprising Antique and Modern Plate 

and Plated Goods, a set of sity er-gilt Apostle Spoons and Agate- 

handled Knives and Forks en suite, Brilliant Brooches, Single 

Stone and Half-hoop Rings, Bracelets, some Antique Jewellery, 

Rare Coins, Uld China, Bronzes, Marble Bust by Thorwaldsen, 

Curious Pictures, Prints and Drawings, and a variety of orna- 

mental items. 

May be viewed the day prior and Torning of Sale. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with _nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
ao voy ge volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 2, 168, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 

“Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be 
unwieldly ; it has all that any one can require for general use,and 
all that could be introduced without making it too bulky or too 
expensive, and so connterbatance its principal intention.” 

Ngai of England Quarterly Review. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with IN DEX.—On the Ist of June was published, an entirely iew 
edition of this as, including a copious Index of nearly 55,000 














Names. The President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaking of 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few weeks, Mr. BETTS has 








E 
published an ATLAS cont: ining some NEW FE ATU KES, and 
rendered ¢ xtremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and 
longitude usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to 
which, the situation of any required place can be easily learned, 

c. &e. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
&ec. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 

of a large number of new and highly important maps (making in 
all SI XTY-FOUR), the whole work has unde eTgone a thorough and 
careful revision. he maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of E: ngland and Wales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
COLONIES are also on a large scale; and a continuous care will 
be maintained to introduce all new settlements as they may occur, 
as well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any y other parts 
of the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more de- 
serving of public favour. The work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 

London: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dublin. 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN _bIBRARY, 
uniform with ee Standard aT ad rice 
SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES—viz. Ethelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Kitred, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Gildas, Nennius, and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited by Dr. Gites, Portrait of Alfred. 
he former Volumes are :—William of Malmesbury’ 's Chronicle 
of the Kings of England— Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by 
ee ~ tgdlieaae de’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
ronicle, 





York-street, Covent-garden. 


BeoEeNns STANDARD LIBRARY for Marcu. 
) Vol. 32, RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, Vol. IL, 
with Index ant fine Portrait of Innocent X. (Vol. 33, containing 
#AMARTINE’S HISTORY of the GIRONDISTS, Vol. ILL, 
with general Cher and fine Portrait of Charlotte Corday, now 
eady. ‘The recent Volumes are :— Vol. 31. Goethe's Autobiography 
of 8). Coxe’s Marlborough, Vol. I1.—Vol 29, Sheridan's Dra- 
etks and Life, with Portrait. 
Prospectuses may be had of every Bookseller. 
a G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


ay iv iv ’ 
Pouun’ S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 
in 3 vols. Syo. price 73. each volume.—HENRY G. BOUN, 
of York-street, Covent-garden, Pp apenas ee the book- -buying 
public, that the first volume of a new CATALOGUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now Ban It comprises works 
on Natural History, Books of Prints, Architecture, Numismata, 
Heraldry, Physics, Metaphysics, Law, Medicine, 1 Language, Oriental 
and Hebrew Literature, Northern Literature, sibhiography, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Languages, Early 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, &c, Public 
Libraries both at home and abroad ~~ have » gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or 














On March 3ist will be peed, hos ar f printed in n large § 8v0. 


+» Price 18, © - 

AVARNI IN LONDON. 
A SERIES of SKETCHES of LONDON LIFE and CHA- 
RACTER from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. The Work will be 


Edited by 
MR. ALBERT SMITH 
and the Illustrations will be accompanied by a series of f light 
sparkling Essays from the pens 3 of authors whose soc 
and delineations of every-day character and every ay ite xt an 


impo. t place in the literature of the age. 
*Gavarni in London’ will be publishe = Monthly Parts, cork 
containing Three Plates, and wil comple in from Eight to 


Ten Parts. The Illustrations will be the full size of the page, 
engraved and printed with tints in a highly-finished style. 
Part L. will contain 
THE OPERA .. by Snrriey Brooks. 
THE STREET BEGGAR py Anovus B. Reacu. 
THE CASINO .. .. BY ALBERT Siti, 
eS . Bogue, 86, Fleet-s street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


MESSRS. REEVE, BENHAM AND 


REEVE, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED -_ 


(Unver the Authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of fhe Admiralty.) 


SIR Edward Belcher’s Narrative of the 


Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang in the Eastern ag ago, 
from Borneo to Korea and Japan. 3 vols, 8vo. 35 Charts, Plates, 
and Etchings, 363, 





(Under the Authority of the Lords Com: 
missioners of the Admiralty.) 
Dr. Hooker's Flora Antarctica, or Botany 


of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M.SS. Erebus and Terror. 2 vols. 
royal 4to. Two Hundred Plates. 101. 158, coloured ; 7L 10s. EN ag 


*x* The Cryptogamic portion may be had separately. 


Miss Catlow’s Fapuler Field Botany of 


the British Isles, 1 i royal 16mo. pp. 412. Twenty Plates. 7s. 
plain ; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


4. 
Mr. Gardner’s Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil. 8yo. pp. 560, 188, 


Dr. Badham’s Santen Funguses of 


England. Super-royal 8vo, Seventeen coloured Plates. 21s. 


The Planetary and Stellar Universe. 
By kK. J. Mann. 12mo. Diagrams. 5a 


Dr. Mantell’s Thoughts on a Pebble. 


Seventh Edition. Eleven additional Illustrations. 16mo. square, 
cloth gilt, 38. 


8 
Dr. Edwards’s Illustrations of the Wis- 
dom and Benevolence of the Deity. 16mo. square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London: Reeve, Bennam & REEVE, 
King William-street, Strand. 








™ 1({0E OERRES, the celebrated German Publica Publica 
Sketch’ of his Life a W 
RAMBLER, No, 12, Just published. ritings is given in «, 
ortman-st: , 63, . 
Catherine- alee Strand. ee Paternoster TOW; Wili, 
ADVERTISEMENTS received by S. Eyre, 4, Barnard’s Ton, Holborn, 


EIGHTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARG ‘ 
IMPROVED. => am 
THE STREAM of TIME ; or, General Ortin, e 
at one view, of Universal Histo: chronel ~ 
raphy. Translated from 3 German of FRE ER 
Professor of History at Berlin, and Rati, pane bag 
WILLIAM BELL and WM, M. CHATTERLEY, Mo By 
roller, coloured and varnished, price 2U. 2s, wanted 
Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row, 








Uniform with Mr. Murray's Edition of Lord Byr wie 
lished in 17 vols. foolscap 8vo. in 1832, 2—-On The aioe ott > 
Part [. price 1s. to be ge ot “a about 4 vols, illustrate 
| pers tag ates an ac-similes, a Part i 
Monthly, ‘oi to be publi 

ORD BYRON'’S INEDITED works. 

4 now first published from his Letters, Journals, aud oth: 
BYRON tea, in the possession of his Son, GEORGE’ GOURDS 
= iblished for the Proprietors by W. 8. 0: 
corner. oe blin : J. MGlashan. Edinburgh: J. Mee Ames 
gow: D, Chambers, of whom, and of all Booksellers, Prospectus, 
may be had. sey 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

On the 15th of April will be putin, the Office of the Soris 

. Hanover-square, and by Messrs. Longmans, 

THE FIFTH PART of the THIRD VOLUME 

of the TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL go LET) 

of LONDON, containing Papers by Prof. Owen on Dinos p 

IIL), and by "Mr. Gould on a New Species of Apter: . 

Preparing for Publicatior 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, a Series of Py 
and Coloured Plates in a to be issued in Quarterly Number, 

. 30, in royal folio, 

STUDIES of “AN IMAL LIFE, made in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of London by various Artis 
Fadited, with Illustrative Notes, by D. W. Mitchell, BA. F Ls 
&c., Secretary to the Society. 


IN PREPARATION, 
HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 


Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the MANCHESTER, 
SHEFFIELD AND LINCOLNSHIRE RALLWAY to GRIMS 
BY DOCKS, by FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woodeuts ty 
Cc. W. Cope, aaa, . Cox, Jun., T. Creswick, A.K.A, and K. 
Redgrene’ RA 


London : n: Longman, , Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








Ready in a we 


R. BE ATTIES Ss ESSAY. ‘on the NATURE 
and IMMUTABILITY of TRUTH, Reprinted from the 
best Edition. Pp. 350, 12mo. cloth, extra gilt sides and edges, 4, 
“ Beattie’s book is, I believe, every day more liked ; at least [ 
like it more, as I look more upon it: he has written if as a man 
conscious of the Truth.”—Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
James Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 


This day, 2nd edition, super-royal 32mo. price 18. ; post free, 1 61 


*RANCE and ENGLAND: a Vision of the 


Future. 
y M. DE LAMARTINE, 
Member of the Provisional Government of France. 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.”"—Page 104. 
This extraordinary work, which fully developes the foreim 
—— of the Republic, excited the greatest interest in Paris, av 
astened the overthrow of the — dynasty. It will be read 
with deep interest at the present tin 
Ina few days, super- <= val 32mo. price 14, 
Heroie Characters of the Revolution. By M 
De Lamartine. 
London: H. G Clarke & Co. 278, Strand. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ed 


NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ ‘KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, &e. 


On March 31st will be published, price ONE SHiLLine, No. I. of 


ROLAND 


CASHEL. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 





Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 18s. 


THE HALF SISTERS. 


By the Autuor of ‘ Zig.’ 
Forming the New Volumes of CHAPMAN & HALL’'s SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL WorKS OF FicTi0N, BioGRAPHY, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURB. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


This day is published, complete in One Volume, 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d., with a Frontispiece by I. K. Brownz, 


RIENZI, 
THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. 
By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrroy, Bart. 


The next Work issued will be 
* PAUL CLIFFORD,’ 


This day is a Part I. price Is., (to be completed iz 
ve Weekly Parts), 


Uniform in size a Mr. Murray’s Colonial Library, 


NARRATIVE OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION OF 1846. 


By Waurer K, KEtty. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 26s. 
LOUIS BLAN(’S 
HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 
1830—1840. ge 
France during the Three Days and under Louis-Philipr® 
By Louis Bane, 





Secretary to the mF Provisional Government of Frastt 
Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. 


Carman & Hatz, 186, Strand, 
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NEW WORK BY MISS 


MARTINEAU. 
Early next month, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Lately published, 
1, LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S GRANTLY MANOR. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


cloth. 


» MRS. BUTLER'S (late Fanny Kemble) JOURNAL of a YEAR'S RESI- 


PENCE in ITALY. 2 vols. 21s. cloth. 


3, MRS. QUILLINA N’S JOURNAL of a FEW MONTHS RESIDENCE in 


PORTUGAL. 2 vols. 18s. cloth. 


Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 





Just published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with numerous Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
pEING AN EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL SCLENCES. 
By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.RS. 


«4 yolume of useful and beautiful instruction for the young.”—Liferary Gazette. 

“We chould tike to know that Dr. Bird’s book was associated with every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the king- 
—Medical Gazelle. 

ju.” . . 
“This work marks an advance which has long been wanting in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird has succeeded in 

producing an elementary work of great merit."—Atien@um. 


London: Joun Cuurcnuiy, Princes-street, Soho. 
> 





NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. Gd. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S., 


Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, London. 


“An admirable exposition of the present state of chemical science, simply and clearly written,” 
British and Foreign Medical Review. 
“The author particularly contemplated its use as a class-book for students in chemistry, and we have frequently had 
geasion to recommend it, as one of the best compendiums of the science of which it treats."—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
“We would cordially recommend the manuat of Mr. Fownes to those entering on the study of chemistry 


INSTRUCTION in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, as practised in 


REMIGIUS FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK 
Society, &e. 


QUALITATIVE.  8vo. cloth, 9s. 
QUANTITATIVE.  8vo. cloth, 14s. 


“Tean confidently recommend this work, from my own personal experience, to all who are desirous of obtaining in- 
stuctions in analysis, for its simplicity and usefulness, and the facility with which it may beapprehended,.”—Baron Liebiy. 


CHEMISTRY of the FOUR SEASONS—Spring, Summer, 


Autumn, Winter. Tustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. By THUMAS GRIFFITHS, tveionte 
Ch istry in the Medical College of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

“This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusing manner, the chemical physiology of plants, and com- 
uunicates the more important facts of agricultural chemistry in an agreeable manner. The laws and propertics of those 
wonderful and mysterious agents—heat, light, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are appropriately discussed, and 
tueir influence on vegetation noticed.”—British and Foreiyn Medical Review. 


CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, and the FUNCTIONS of 


DIGESTION, considered with ann to Natural Theology, ae the Bridgewater Treatise. Third Edition, with much 
heW hatter, vo. cloth, 15s. By WILLIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. 


» Member of the Chemical 





London: Jonn CuurcniLt, Princes-street, Soho. 





Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 


y EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


Tie Two Volumes of the French Edition omen in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 





Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or Paiaperpata. 


STATES OF 


London: D. Bocvs, 86, Fleet-street. 





Just published, Svo, sewed, price 2 


( BSERVATIONS ON THE ECONOMY OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH, being the substance of some 
Lectures peony delivered at Warwick by GEORGE LLOYD, 
-D., F.G.8., Vice-Chairman of the Board of Guardians of the 
Warwick Union. 
___London : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
CAMPAIGNING IN ITALY. 
Now to he had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post &v 

DVENTURES of an AIDE-DE- CAMP, 

a CAMPAIG aN in € ALAR) RIA 
y JAN ES GRANT, Esq. 

aathee of * The Romance of War.’ 

“A book of various and stirring adventure, possessing the advan- 
tage of freshness over military tales of a similar grade, from the 
novelty of the ground where the scene is laid.”"— Spectator, 

London : Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill, 
Just published, 
FOR TIE BENEFIT OF THE GERMAN HOSPITAL, 
DALSTON, 
K LOPSTOCK, LESSING, and WIELAND: 
N £ Seentins on GERM AN iat dre RATU 474 
D * 


By h >) 
Williams : Norgate, 14, He 


z 











dr. 
- Covent- garden. 





SANCTIONED BY THE RIGHT REV, DR. W as “on 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO DR. LI 
Just pub “lished, royal 12mo. pp. 970, price 1 
MANUAL of BRITISH and IRIS HIS- 
ve TORY; illustrated with Ma KP Engravings, and Statistical, 
Chronological; ond Genealogies! 5 fables. 
y the Rev. THOS. FLANAGAN, 
P Li at St. Mary's College, Uscott. 
“ What is it that hath been? the same thing that shall be?” 
Eccles, i. % 
Published by T. Jones, 63, Paternoster-row, London ; and sold 
by Bell, Birmingham ; Lyne h, Mane’ hester; and ad Dufty, ‘Dublin, 


PHe SPECIAL CONSTABLE, addressed to 
LARGE BODIES, is published this day in No, 2 of *FLY 
LEAVY bay price td, 
No.1, ‘A COUPLE OF COCHRANITES, 
sinned 





GA 





is also on sale, 


MX unch Office, 85, F leet ‘street. 





* b y post on receipt ot of 





This day is published, price One Shilling ; 
Ve en adhesive Stamps, 'T 
ES 


DVANTAGES of ETHER ls CHLORO- 










FORM in Oper ative Surgery. 
By T. B. CURLING, P.R.CSLE. 
Seoteree on Surge London Hospital 


izhley, , Fleet-street. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, a 3rd edition of 
ECTURES, by JOHN FOSTER. Delivered 
= | at Broadinead Chapel, Bristol,and edited by J. E. RYLAND, 


, Also, lately published, - 
A Second Series of the above. vo. price 10s. 6d. 


cloth. 
London: 
A By JOHN BURNET, F.R-S. 
The Parts may be had separate. 

1. On the Edueation of the Eye. Price 25s, bds, 

2. On Composition. Price 15s, boards. 

3. On Light and Shade.- Price 18s. boards, 

1, On Colour. Price 31s. 6d. boards, 

Jame Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 
ELEGANT MINIATURE EDITIONS. 

ONES’S DIAMOND CLASSICS. — 
e Including the Poetical Works of the most admired English 
Authors, uniformly printed in a clear and beautiful type, and 
neatly and conveniently bound. 

This Collection includes the best Works of Milton—Dryden— 
Prior—Pope weg —— oung— Cowper — Goldsmith — Thomson— 
Burns—k. White, & 

Each Volume, in . ‘stiff paper cover, price 8d. ; 
binding, price la. 

London: Wm. 8 Orr & Co. Amen-corner; J. M‘Glashan, 
Dublin ; Fraser & Co,, and J, Menzies, Edinburgh, 

WORKS BY DR. CARPENTER. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a com- 
F prehensive Sketch of ~ Deg al Forms of Animal Struc- 
ture. By W. B. CARPENT M.D. F.KS. With several 
Hundred E preg on copper — wood. 


n 2 vols. post Svo. price 128, cloth lettered, 
ZOC LA 1G Y, and INSTINCT in ANTMALS; 
a Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, and Instincts, and 
t ses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and the 
chief Forms of Fossil Remains. 
In post 8vo. price 68. cloth lettered, 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and 
BOTANY; including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their 
Characters, ses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, 
according to the Natural System of Botany. 


Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's s Churchyard. 





ne vol. 4to. N ice 41. 108, cloth, 


TREATISE on PAINTING, In Four Parts, 





and in neat cloth 


In post &vo. price Ga, cloth lettered, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOP HY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Properties of 


Matter; 2 Description of the Heave *nly Bodies ; and the construc- 
tion of Instruments for the Measurement of Time. 


London: Wm. 8, Orr & Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with a Minot three V Wood Engravings, 
price 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herali. 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student. 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critica 
Study of the Scriptures. 
“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
curious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-strect, 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WRITINGS AND LIFE, 
COMPLETED EDITIONS. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
Twktve Votumes, with 2,000 Engravings. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


48 Vols., Edition 1829—33. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Vols., Edition 1841—43. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
5 Vols., Peorie’s Epition. 
SCOTT’S POETRY, 
6 Vols., uniform with Novets, 25 Vols. 
SCOTT’S POETRY, 
1 Vol., uniform with NoveLs, Pzorix’s EDITION. 
PROSE WRITINGS, 
26 Vols, uniform with Novets, 48 Vols., &e. 
PROSE WRITINGS, 
8 Vols., uniform with Nove.s, Peorie’s Epitioy, 


THISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


3 Vols. l2mo., uniform with NovELs 25 Vols. 


THSTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
2 Vols., ScmooL Epition. 
This Edition is now introduced into the Schools under 
Government Superintendence. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
1 Vol., uniform with Novets, Psorie’s Epirion. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
1 Vol., uniform with NovELs, Psorie's Epitiox, 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
1 Vol., uniform with Novets, Peorie’s Epitioy, 


LIFE, POETRY, AND PROSE 
WRITINGS, 


5 Vols., uniform with the Ansorsrorp Eprtion of NovELs, 
With 92 Engravings, 66 of Nem after TURNER. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
From the Works of Sir WALTER Scorv, 
3 vols. 36 Ulustrations. 


In i of Publication. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


’ 
48 Vols., 95 Plates—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


10 Vols., uniform with Novets, 20 Plates, 
2s, Gd. and 3s. each Vol. 


In the Press. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 
12 Vols., uniform with Novets and Lire, 24 Plates, 
All after Tcauxer—2s. 6d. and 3s. each Vol. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
The Narrative Portion newly arranged by the Author. 
A COLLECTION FOR SCHOOL 

READINGS, 


From the Works of Sin Water Scott, small 8vo. 


R. Caper, Edinburgh; Hoviston & StoneMAN, 
London. 





NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY MR. MURRAY, 


1. 
VIA DOLOROSA. By the Author 1 
of ‘ Oxford to Rome,’ and * Rest in the Church,’ In the press. i 
Oxford t d* Rest in the Churel (In the press. The RAJAIL BROOKE’s JOUR. 


NALS of the LATEST EVENTS in BORNE 

BES. By Capt. ROONEY MUNDY, RN. Wa Cee 
of Mr. Brooke, Plates and Views. 2 vols, dyo. 325, — 
[On Monday, 


The GOOD SIHUNAMMITE. Tilu- 


minated by KLELN and GRUNER. Carved, 218. ; morocco, 308, 


MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Tllu- 2 


minated by the Illuminator of the‘ Parables.’ 21s. ; » aus, 7 
na y the umuinator o: c arabics, 8. ; morocco US, M E M O I R S of the R E IGN of 
GEORGE the SECOND and QUEEN CAROLINE " 
By LORD HERVEY. Now first Published from the Original By 
Ickworth. Edited by the Right Hon. J. w, CROKER 
> i oy . . ER. 
| Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. [Next week 


v. 
SHARON TURNER'S SACRED 3. 
HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. S. TURNER. Vol. 1,108, Gd. re 
ee ee i (On March 31. P Ty Ss T C A L G EOG R A PHY. By 
vr. MARY SOMERVILLE, Author of * The Connexion of tii 
Lady WILLO UGHB ys D TA R a | Physical Sciences,’ &c. Portrait. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, ' 


(1648—1663), New Edition. Square fcap, 8vo, $8, ; morocco, 18, | [Next week, 
(Ready. | 4 
| 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Tlustrated| LIFE of BELISARIUS, 


by the ETCHING CLUB. Woodcuts, 218. ; morocco, 3s. | MAHON, 





The JOURNEY of LIFE. 


CATHERINE SINCLAIR. New Edition. 


Feap, 8vo. 58. 





By Lon 
New Edition. Post 8vo. Ws. 6d. * 
vir. | 5 
Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN-; . a 
CIENT ROME: with ‘IVRY’ aad ‘The ARMADA? 4s. c¢,;/ The FABLES of ASSOP, A Noy 
morocco, lus, 6d. | Version, purified and rendered available for Schools and 
——— caw, Pamilies. By Rey. 1. JAMES, M.A. With 100 Woodeuts 
GIRDLESTONE and OSBORNE’S | Crown byvo. 16s. 
Edition of HORACE: with English Notes, 12mo 
(Nearly ready. 6. 
x. TRAVELS in MEXICO, wi 
i ae en Dean, i LL ME? vith AD. 
The Rey. Dr. KENNEDY'S ELE-/ ventures amone the WILD TRIBES and ANIMALS 
MENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. New Edition. 12mo. us. ¢d. of the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By GF. RUXTON, Post 
ru | Bvo. Gs. . 
The Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S NEW 7. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, 12mo. 28, 6d. [Ready SPECIMENS of SWEDISH ani 


ns ee | GERMAN POETRY. By J. E. D, BETHUNE. Crom 
The Rey. Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S | 8ve. 12s. 
LATIN PRIMER. 12mo. 28. 8. 
weet COMPLETION of the LIVES of 
a hl Si -PNND rey 4 na a Pe 4 ana + 2 da WwW 0 the 
The Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S GREEK  jorp cuancettors. By LORD CAMPBELL 2 wis 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 4s. 6d. BVO. 3Us. : 
xIVv. 9 
Mr. TATE’S (of Battersea) ELEMEN- j 
4 . 4 “ sec 4h Kas Pr > TTT 
TARY GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, LAND-SURVEYING, PORTU GAL, GALICIA, and the 
LEVELLING, &c. 317 Woudeuts, 38, Gd. | BASQUE PROVINCES. By LORD CARNARVON. Post 
“¥, 8vo. Gs. 
RICHTER’S LEVANA ; or, the DOC- | 


TRINE of EDUCATION. From the German. 10s. 6d, | 





10. 
The SPANISITI 


SCIIOOLS of PAINTING, 
Bart. Post 8vo. 12s. 


and FRENCI 
i By SIR EDMUND HEAD, 
Mr. T. BAKER'S Work on RAIL- 

WAY ENGINEERING, CURVES, CUTTINGS, &e. 8vo. 53. 


11. 
CROKER’s BOSWELL’ JOHNSON. 
Including the TOUR to the HEBRIDES, New Evition 
xvi. | revised. Portraits. Ons Volume, royal 8vo. 18s. 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of | 
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{History of Prices and of the State of the Cir- 
 eulation from 1839 to 1847 inclusive ; being a 
continuation of the * History of Prices from 
1793 10 1839.’ By Thos. Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 

Longman & Co. 

Iy regarding this volume as the completion 
of another of those great standard works of 
yhich it is the good fortune of our lite- 
rature, as well in its miscellaneous as in its sci- 
entific branches, to possess so many, we appre- 
jend that we are in no danger of falling into 
ahasty or exaggerated conclusion. It is not 
much short of thirty years since Mr. Tooke, 
under the modest title of ‘Thoughts and Details 
on High and Low Prices,’ originally imparted 
o the world the results of probably the first 
really scientific attempt to elucidate the intricate 
phenomena of Price by the true Baconian me- 
thod of observation and inference, directed to 
aud founded upon the facts of actual experience. 
Since that time the work has received many 
additions, and has undergone some important 
dterations. In 1838, Mr. Tooke published, in 
two octavo volumes, ‘A History of Prices and 
the State of the Circulation from 1793 to 1838 ;’ 
inwhich, while in a great measure he retained 
the substance, he modified the arrangement and 
the details of his original work of 1823. These 
two volumes must be regarded as the real found- 
ation of the profound economical treatise known 
as ‘The History of Prices.’ Two years later, 
inl840, Mr. ‘Tooke added a third volume, relat- 
ing principally to the extraordinary currency 
phenomena which had marked the immediately 
preceding years of 1838 and 1839: and now, we 
have to congratulate the public on the appear- 
ace of a fourth volume; which in its earlier 
chapters carries down the philosophical narra- 
tive to the close of last year,—and then enters 
upon a comprehensive and interesting review 
of the whole of the long chain of controversies 
ad events that make up our industrial and 
fuancial history during the half century from 
1793 to 1848. 

The patient and gradual process by which 
aly new doctrine of science embracing, and 
depending upon, the true interpretation of a 
vide and diversified field of observation arrives 
a its full maturity, has received few more 
striking illustrations than in the instance of 
‘The History of Prices.’ When Mr. Tooke 
published his first researches he was a decided 
alherent of what is called the Ricardo Theory 
ifeurency and prices; and although it is pro- 
table that the results to which his investigations 
tad conducted him were not without some im- 
uediate influence upon a mind as logical as it 
scandid, the impression, whatever it might 
‘mount to, did not produce any important 
departure from his original creed for the space 
of some years. When further observation and 
more mature reflection had added that best of 
dlconfirmations—the confirmation of a wider 
wowledge and an older and more dispassionate 
udgment—to the cogency of his doubts, Mr. 
Tooke no longer cn’ them from the 
public. It is greatly to his honour, however, 
that his growing conviction in behalf of a new 
ad important doctrine led him into no pre- 
“pitaney and no hasty or indiscriminate rejec- 
tlon of the exploded opinions. The gradually 
*cumulating strength of his altered views may 
ve traced with tolerable accuracy in the increas- 
+ he aged <e precision of his evidence 
sda cal points before divers parlia- 

~ ary committees between 1819 and 1832. 

third volume, published in the latter year, 





at length indicated a mind fully and maturely 
satisfied that reservations and doubts were no 
longer necessary,—and that a doctrine which 
had been contemplated for so long a time and 
fortified by so many sanctions might be at last 
enunciated and defended as a substantial truth. 

This extraordinary display of philosophical 
caution, and the profound respect for the cause 
of Truth which led Mr. Tooke not to jeopardize 
its interests by any hasty assumption of its name 
and pretensions for a discovery yet incomplete, 
constitute one of his surest holds upon posterity, 
and one of the most emphatic testimonies in 
favour of the accuracy and justice of his conclu- 
sions. This is a consideration which has not 
failed to exert its due weight with by far the 
most able and accomplished writer who has 
adopted Mr. Tooke’s opinions. It would be 
no small satisfaction to be able on any subject 
to corroborate our own judgment by the autho- 
rity of Mr. Fullarton; and in this instance it 
is purely a consideration of space which deprives 
us of the pleasure of transcribing the lucid pas- 
sage of ‘The Regulation of Currencies’ in which 
Mr. Fullarton expresses his admiration of the 
line of conduct we have just described. 

Before quitting the more immediate topic 
suggested by the volume before us, we must 
not omit to say, that for the numerous tables of 
clear and interesting statistics by which it is 
illustrated, and for very important assistance in 
the general task of preparation for the press, 
Mr. Tooke expresses himself indebted to Mr. 
Danson—a gentleman whose name is honorably 
familiar to those who cultivate the science of 
philosophical statistics. 

Amid the long array of consequences which 
flowed from the momentous events connected 
with the first French Revolution, many perhaps 
were of greater ultimate importance, but none 
certainly were surrounded by a more curious 
interest or had a greater momentary effect, than 
those which affected the monetary systems of the 
nations of Europe. ‘The complete subversion in 
many kingdoms—in France itself, for example 
—of all previous systems of finance, and the utter 
incompatibility of the ordinary facilities and 
reliances of credit, and of most of the ordinary 
operations of capital, with the uncertain tenure 
and the feeble power of the government, con- 
ducted them by rapid steps to the worst ex- 
tremes of financial desperation. In France 
the immense volume of the metallic circu- 
lation—which, if we remember rightly, was 
estimated by Necker at 100,000,000/. sterling, 
—had almost wholly disappeared through the 
operations of exportation and hoarding so early 
as 1790 or 1791; and thenceforward began that 
reckless emission of assignats, which proceeded 
with unchecked audacity until the cost of a 
single meal was reckoned not in units, but in 
thousands of francs of this debased government 
paper. The world is, beyond question, indebted 
for the original introduction in modern times of 
this dangerous expedient of a compulsory go- 
vernment paper inconvertible into specie, to a 
conununity from which a better example might 
have been expected,—or at least in affairs of 
this nature an example which is not at once 
open to the imputation of fraud and prodigality. 
In 1690, when the decorous colony of Massa- 
chusetts could no longer refrain from unjustifi- 
able aggression upon their neighbours, they 
procured the resources for a disgraceful war by 
a disgraceful means; and the ‘bills of credit” 
in which they discharged the naval and mili- 
tary expenditure of their descent upon Quebec, 
after various phases of depreciation, appear to 
have sunk so low in 1748 as to be equivalent 
only to one-eleventh part of their original value. 



































It is quite notorious that the paper money 


emitted under the guarantee of the American 
Congress during the War of Independence 
everyway outdid even this somewhat bold ex- 
ample of dishonesty—an example, we are 
ashamed to say, which casts its foul shade over 
the annals of a country that claims to be the 
New England of a new hemisphere. In 1781 
the 3,000,000 of paper dollars issued in the 
first instance in 1775 had become no less than 
200,000,000, and their real value had attained 
a depth of depreciation of not less than 100 to 1 
compared with their xominal worth: and at 
this rate, in point of fact, they were redeemed 
by a funding operation. If, therefore, dishonesty 
could be relieved of its infamy by the aid of 
tradition or the force of precedent, the present 
generations of repudiating Pennsylvanians and 
fraudulent denizens of the far West might 
plead with considerable show of reason that 
obtaining money under false pretences is 
indigenous in their country, and that they 
cannot be expected to discard a custom 
which had been assiduously cultivated by most 
of their progenitors. But all these former in- 
stances of excessive depreciation from over- 
issue were completely obscured by the sublime 
recklessness of the governments of the French 
Revolution: and remarkable as have been the 
illustrations, both before and since, of the dan- 
gers of a compulsory paper currency, it is un- 
doubtedly to the assignats that the public mind 
of this country habitually recurs whenever the 
caricature of a circulation of paper is brought 
before it. 

The same evils which afflicted France also 
afflicted the other great continental powers with 
whom she came more immediately in contact. 
In Austria there was the same resort to govern- 
ment notes as in France; and so fatal have 
been the consequences to the financial integrity 
of the Aulic Chamber, that, notwithstanding 
the terrible confiscations by Count Wallis in 
1811, the canker has never been eradicated 
from the finances and credit of the empire. 
The same cycle of events ran its course in 
Russia,—and over the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of Germany; and we dare say that in the 
loose opinions which most people have formed on 
this topic from the loose phraseology in which 
it is generally treated, our own Restriction Act, 
which during the war rendered the notes of the 
Bank of England inconvertible into coin, is re- 
garded as precisely similar in its design, its 
operation, and its results, to the contempora- 
neous financial arrangements of the continent. 

An erroneous opinion of this kind has the 
advantage of great plausibility and of many high 
authorities; and it must be confessed that no- 
where can a full and conclusive exposure of its 
fallacy be found except in the volumes of Mr. 
Tooke. It is fortunate, however, for the 
interests of mankind that the force of an argu- 
ment has very little to do with the numbers or 
pretensions of those who start it; and, where a 
demonstration is complete, as we take it to be 
in this case, it is a matter of the most perfect 
indifference as to the ultimate consequences 
whether the truth has the aid of only one voice 
against many or of many against one. 

The general tone of belief respecting the cur- 
rency of these islands during the war is repre- 
sented, we dare say, with tolerable accuracy by 
all that portion of the doctrines of Mr. Alison 
which lies on the descriptive side of his techni- 
cal panacea of a market price of gold. The 
Restriction Act is believed to have given the 
Bank of England the power—and not to have 
given it in vain—of increasing the volume of 
its outstanding notes ad libitum; this over- 
issue is believed to have occasioned a deprecia- 
tion of the currency of the country below its 
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Mint standard—to have raised the price of gold 
bullion to the enormous heights which it attained 
in the later years of the period—to have been 
substantially at the bottom of the high prices 
that prevailed in several branches of trade 
—and to have been the exciting cause of 
those frequent and severe depressions of the 
foreign exchange which so closely assimilated 
in point of hazard the pursuits of a merchant at 
that time to the blindfold risks of a corn dealer 
under the averages and the sliding scale of our 
recent duties on foreign grain. Itis not a little 
singular that while Mr. Alison and his party 
accept most cordially these fundamental clauses 
of the creed of the Bullion Report of 1810, there 
is the greatest possible difference between the 
inferences which they attach to them and those 
which were so ably and logically drawn by the 
eminent author of that celebrated state paper. 
Mr. Horner and the Committee of 1810 were 
filled with alarm and astonishment that a society 
of rational persons could persist for a single 
moment in a system the consequences of which 
were so full of peril. Mr. Alison, on the other 
hand, is possessed with so confident a persuasion 
that to these very consequences we are beholden 
for our preservation and liberties, that in spite of 
his habitual verbosity he sometimes approaches 
the confines of eloquence in defence of the 
system from which they flowed. 

Now, we do not mean to contend, with Mr, 
Hawes—than whom, by the way, few men have 
a more intimate acquaintance with these ques- 
tions,—that there was no depreciation of the 
paper currency during the war. Of the fact of the 
depreciation we consider the difference between 
the Mint and the market price of gold as deci- 
sive. For if a Bank note on the face of it pro- 
mises to sell for five sovereigns and in reality will 
only sell for four, what can be said? Surely, 
nothing but that the Bank note is worth 20 per 
cent. less than, or is depreciated by 20 per cent. 
below, its nominal value. But this is only half 
the question. The bullionist party not only 
aftirmed the fact of depreciation, but they also 
alleged that it originated exclusively on the side 
of the paper, in consequence of excessive issues 
by the Bank. In the first months of the first 
years of the century, when the exchange on 
Hamburgh fell from 37:7 to 30-1 and the price 
of wheat rose in a few months from an average 
of 50s, to an average of 120s. 2d. per quarter, 
they could see little else but the effect of a 
redundant paper circulation ; they regarded with 
equal confidence as illustrations of the same 
influence the parallel vicissitudes in exchanges 
and prices which distinguished the autumn of 
1808 and the greater part of the three following 
years; and, as a party, they persisted in the 
same tone of criticism to the end of the war, 
in spite of the plain and most significant facts 
connected with the fluctuations of the foreign 
exchange during the Hundred Days of Bona- 
parte’s career in 1815. Now, it was this latter 
part of the theory of the bullionists in which 
lay the error and the mischief; and it is to the 
full, the satisfactory, and the philosophical refu- 
tation of this fallacy contained in the first two 
volumes of ‘The History of Prices’ that Mr. 
Tooke is indebted for his earliest, and in some 
respects his highest fame. By a most con- 
clusive and comprehensive comparison of facts, 
and by an analysis which leaves nothing to 
be desired, he has succeeded in showing that, 
on every occasion when by the course of events 
the truth of the bullionist theory ought to have 
been palpably apparent, the actual phenomena 
contained not simply a negation, but a positive 
contradiction of its most fundamental terms. 

Mr. Bosanquet and the other “ practical” 
opponents of the Committee of 1810 had the 
merit of perceiving with tolerable clearness 





the real incidence of the manifold causes of 
disturbance then operating upon the whole 
field of our foreign commerce; but while they 
were thus in the right as to the facts of the 
question, they were most wofully in arrear in 
all that related to its principles. They could 
explain with the most convincing accuracy 
how it happened that the impossibility of send- | 
ing goods fo the continent and the imperative | 
necessity of importing goods from the continent | 
occasioned an adverse state of the exchange 
and a high price of gold bullion; but when the | 
exigencies of the theme required that some- 
thing should be said about a standard of value | ment between the currency and prices of the 
and the basis of a sound medium of circulation, | war. The proposition, again, that banks of 
the common sense of mankind was scandalized issue are utterly powerless as to the increase or 
by incoherent propositions about the interest | decrease—so long as they maintain the scale 
of 337. 6s. Sd. in consols,—or, as in the case of | of their operations—of the quantity of their 
Sir John Sinclair, by notions about the wealth | outstanding notes, bears a very obvious affinity 
of a state being in proportion to the extent of ; to the discovery that even under the shield of 
its paper circulation. It is the greatest possible the Suspension it was much more by the means 
relief to turn to the sober chapters of Mr. | of its credit and its capital than by its notes 
Tooke from incoherences such as these on the | that the Bank of England was able to confer » 
one hand, and from the severities of abstraction, | many advantages; and the very important do. 
little less incoherent, which on the other were | trine that the real origin of drains of bullion js 
so greatly in favour with Mr. Ricardo and his to be found in mercantile and not in currency 
fullowers. Under the guidance of Mr. ‘Tooke, | causes, and consequently that the Ricardo hy- 
we can make all just allowance for the influence | pothesis of the interminable nature of drains, 
of disturbing causes such as those which arose so long as the currency remains unadjusted, ig 
out of the frequent occurrence of years of to be regarded as entirely devoid of truth, may 
dearth—in one or two instances of years of very fairly be considered as a legitimate ampli- 
positive famine ;—we can understand how the fication of the fact that the adverse exchanges 
necessity for large and sudden importations of and the inflated prices of gold during the war 
continental produce, and the remittance of admit in every instance of complete explan- 
immense sums for the payment of subsidies or | tion upon purely mercantile grounds. If to this 
the equipment of armies, should produce a rapid list of what must now be called confirmed dis- 
and alarming fall in the state of an exchange coveries we add the emphatic reiteration by 
unprotected by a convertible condition of the Mr. Tooke that the really moving powers in 
paper currency ;—we can appreciate the influence every system of interchange, so far as it depends 
in the case of so many of the articles imported upon the intervention of a circulating medium 
from abroad of those other causes of angmented of convertible paper are not currency or coin, 
cost of production on which he has given us so. but the realities of capital and credit,—in the 
just and lucid a commentary—and we can_ operations of which the currency fulfils merely 
especially take into account the effects of that the function of counters; and that next to sol 
gigantic conspiracy to exclude utterly our mer-, vency and good faith, the maintenance as far 
chandise and manufactures from the continent, as possible of a steady rate of interest is the 
embodied in the atrocious decrees of Bonaparte great concern :—we say, if we make these ad- 
dated from Berlin and from Milan. Combining | ditions, we shall obtain at least an outline of 
together all these considerations, there can be , the conclusions on this intricate subject to 
little hesitation in accepting as decisive the which a life spent in observation and reflection 
judgment of the ‘ History of Prices’ upon the have conducted one of the most eminent econo 
extraordinary state of things introduced by the , mists of the age. 
Suspension Act of 1797 :—viz., That there is no For the present, we conclude :—with the hope 
reason for believing that the paper currency | of presenting in our next number one or two 
permitted by that Act was greater in amount | further illustrations of the rationale of the more 
than would have existed under a condition of | important of Mr. Tooke’s discoveries. 
perfect convertibility of the paper circulation 
into specie on demand, had such a condition | 7p Rass Rock : its Civil and Ecclesiastic His 
been possible in the face of events and exigen- tory, Geology, Martyrology, Zoology, and 
cies such as those which characterized the Botany. Edinburgh, Kennedy. 
years of the war; and that there is no good| _,, ey ei des ere 
reason for believing that the Restriction Act | “The Martyr's Stane (as by niin o 
was a source of financial aid or monetary de- | Words of the affecting old er ry ars 
preciation, except during these desperate crises the Bass Rock might be styled,) furnis Basile 
such as 1799-1800, 1808-1809, 1810-1811— | Variety of subject than ws gg or’ sep 
and 1814, when, in point of fact, the choice of , &T Spielberg, or Joux fortress. Rapes: a 
the nation was reduced to a very simple alter- however, its geology, Ot tag pat yee 
native—either to permit a suspension of cash have employed the ih " mer Bess pa 
payments with its inseparable evils, or to jeo- , Teporters in a eam oT at Miller as 
pardize the very existence of the common- | Pleasant. For instance, Mr. Hugh ie =“ 
wealth. charges himself with the first —— . 
As we have already said, the arguments and riches his chapter by ry - py sce vi 
: . F + | Tantallan Castle,—which is no more a par 
details which go to establish the validity of this | , : : ‘ Never- 
i : : | the Bass than London is of Southwark. Ne 
general conclusion are contained in the first hel Lis survey teumnés wa, tee, to linge 
two volumes of Mr. Tooke’s work; but in the oe T dinette a edie ‘of three mass 
first part of the third division of this fourth and | eins, eal te rs curtains of lofty rampart, that 
final volume he has again recurred to this early | stretch across the neck of a small promontory of 
topic, and enriched it by several sections of, traptuff, hollowed into inaccessible precipices by the 
commentary and recapitulation. To these we | yayes below. The entire fortalice consists of three 
are unable more specifically to refer; but we | sides of wall-like rock, and one side of rock-like 
would especially distinguish as possessing more | wall;—the edifice, if laid down elsewhere, would be 
than ordinary interest and value the section ; simply a piece of detached masonry, that encio 


devoted to a digression on the subject of the 
Russian paper money. 

We conceive there can be little doubt th 
the germ of all the other important jake 
by which Mr. Tooke has in a great msc 
given a new complexion to questions of monety 
science may be very clearly traced in these early 
researches upon the subject of the Bank reste. 
tion. The proposition that the quantity of the 
circulation is not a cause but a consequence of 
prices, is a happy generalization of the fae 
which Mr. Tooke had established relative 4) 
the entire absence of any sympathetic moye. 
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= ane, and could be rendered subservient to no 
of defence; and so it seems difficult to ima- 
‘ne a less fortunate conception regarding it than 
that of local topographer, viz, that though at pre- 
+ ‘nearly insulated, it once stood at a considerable 
sew . from the sea,’ and what is now the perpen- 
distance clif immediately behind ‘ended in a gentle 
pager extended greatly beyond the Bass,’ * * 
-—aphormat area of the fortress,— cut off from 
aed by the towers and their curtains, and ‘sur- 
rounded seawards by a line of inaccessible precipices, 
_we find occupied by a range of sorely dilapidated 
buildings, that rise in rough-edged_ picturesqueness 
on the west, immediately over the rock-edge, and by 
a piece of ich garden ground, fringed on the north 
and east by thickets of stunted elder. The ruins and 
the neglected garden are all that remain of the scene 
which Scott has so well described in ‘ Marmion,’ as a 
favourite haunt of the Lady Clare:— 
Isaid Tantallan’s dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep, 
And many a tower and rampart there 
Repelled the insult of the air; 
Which, when the tempest vexed the sky, 
Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by ; 
Above the booming ocean leant 
The far projecting battlement ; 
The billows burst in ceaseless flow, 
Deep on the precipice below; 
And steepy rock and frantic tide 
Approach of human step defied. 
I succeeded in scrambling up to a middle range 
of apartments that are hollowed in the thickness of 
the front rampart; but there is an upper range, in- 
accessible without a ladder, which I failed in reach- 
ing, and which, if once attained, might be made good 
by five against five hundred any day. I was informed 
by my companion, that some four or five-and-thirty 
years ago, When he was a boy at school, this upper 
range was seized and garrisoned by a gang of mis- 
chievous thieves, headed by an old sailor, who had 
been wrecked shortly before on the rocky islet of 
Fidra, and had taken a fancy to the ancient ruin. 
They had constructed a ladder of ropes, which could 
be let down or drawn up at pleasure; and sallying 
out, always in the night time, they annoyed the 
country, week after week, by depredations on _port- 
able property of all kinds, especially provisions— 
depredations which, though they always left mark 
enough behind them, never left quite enough to trace 
them by to the depredators. Sheep were carried off 
and slaughtered in the fields; the larders of gentle- 
nen who, like all men of sense, valued good dinners, 
were broken into, and turkey and tongue extracted; 
lakers were robbed of their flour,—provision mer- 
chants of their hams; a vessel in the harbour, on the 
eve of sailing, was lightened of her sea-stock ; one 
worthy burgher, much in the habit of examining 
objects in the distance, had his spy-glass stolen— 
another was denuded of his clothes; the mansion- 
house of Seacliff was harried—the farm-house of 
Scoughall plundered; and quiet men and respectable 
Women grew nervous over three whole parishes, when 
they thought of the light-fingered invisibilities that 
Wrought the mischief, and asked what was to come 
text, Some of the North Berwick fishermen had 
eeu lights at night twinkling high amid the ruins 
‘tom slit openings and shot-holes; but supernaturali- 
ts are all according to nature in connexion with 
such Tuins as Tantallan; and so the lights excited no 
“ispicion, A Highlandman who had been sent by 
his master to plant ivy against the old walls, had 
‘een pelted by an unseen hand with bits of lime; 
but he was by much too learned in such things not 
to know that it is fatal to blab regarding the liber- 
{es which the denizens of the spiritual world take 
with mortals; and so he wisely held his tongue. At 
‘ength, however, just as the general dismay had 
teached its acme, the haunt of the thieves was dis- 
covered by some young girls, who, when employed 
in thinning turnips in the garden of the Castle, were 
sartled by the apparition of a weather-beaten face, 
i by a red Kilmarnock nightcap, gazing 
sto em as intently from a window in the fourth 
‘ Tey of the edifice, as if the owner of the cap and 
ete been some second Christy of the Cleek, and 
ied eatthem. They fled, shrieking, along the 
‘a passage through which the ‘good Lord 
on’ escaped the grim Douglas, when 
The ponderous grate behind him rung ; 


the neighbourhood was raised, the hold stormed, and, 


| after a desperate resistance, the old sailor captured; 
| and with his ultimate banishment by the magistracy, 


the last incident in the history of Tantallan termi- 
nated.” 

The real strength and substance of this volume, 
—-so pleasantly eked out, as the above extract 
has j woman A in the Rev. James Anderson’s 
notices of the ‘Martyrs of the Bass.’ The 
names of some among the persons imprisoned 
there for conscience sake,—such as Gillespie, 
Peden, Mitchell, Blackadder,—were already 
well known in England :—Scott’s ‘Old Morta- 
lity’ having done no inconsiderable part in re- 
calling popular attention to the sufferings of a 
set of men, harsh and bigotted it may be,’ but 
desperately sincere. Those whom the subject 
attracts can hardly do better than bestow a look 
upon this record; being warned beforehand 
that it is executed with a deep feeling for the 
old times, which may in part preclude fair justice 
being done to the motives of the Lauderdales, 
Dalzells, Claverhouses and other malignants. 
How to allow for those who committed, as well as 
those who endured, persecution for conscience’ 
sake, demands a calmness and width of view 
which some insist are incompatible with serious 
or settled convictions. 





Steam Warfare in the Parana:—a Narrative 
of Operations by the combined Squadrons of 
England and France in forcing a Passage 
up that River. By Commander Mackinnon, 
R.N. 2 vols. Ollier. 


Tue title-page of this work is calculated to 
mislead the reader as to the nature of its con- 
tents. The theme of the narrative is of a 
much more limited character than is implied 
in the terms of the announcement. The 
former is confined to the voyages, up the 
Parana and Uruguay, of a steam sloop called 
the Alecto. By way of introduction, a few 
general remarks, it is true, are made on the 
‘‘ operations” alluded to, and some preliminary 
information is given :—but the main burthen of 
the story rests with the solitary steamer which 
succeeded in forcing a passage up the two great 
branches already named of the Rio de la Plata, 
—that is, up the Parana as far as Corrientes 
and up the Uruguay as far as Paisandu. 

The operations of which these adventures 
formed a part were provoked by the condition of 
the Argentine Republic and the conduct of its 
notable president, Juan Manuel de Rosas, This 
worthy seems to have considered the Expedition 
in the light of a piratical adventure,—and to 
have issued, in consequence, a decree not only 
impolitic but exasperating and ferocious, The 
barbarous mandate resulted in the murder of a 
young English officer. But ere long the powers 
of steam were destined to defy at once the for- 
midable preparations of Rosas and the more 
serious deta presented by Nature in the 
strong current and prevailing northerly winds. 
—The Alecto arrived at Monte Video on the 
26th of January 1846.— 

“ Although every person on board was well aware 
that hostilities were going on with Rosas, still all 
were much astonished to find that with the powerful 
force in Monte Video not an inch of the country 
was possessed outside the lines; and as the neigh- 
bouring countries were not yet fully apprised of the 
wants of this besieged city, and of the means of pay- 
ment from the exchequer of England, every article 
of food was extremely dear and scarce; and mules’ 
flesh sold by weight in the market. This was tan- 
talizing in the extreme, as immense herds of fat 
cattle were seen grazing in peace and plenty almost 
within gunshot of the defensive line.” 

Nothing having been heard of an absent 
convoy, it was » Ponce Rr that the Alecto 
should, in a few days, go up the Parana. 
During this interval skirmishes took place; and 
Orribe, the Monte-Videan general, amused him- 








self with destroying and burning the quintas 
(houses) within his besieging lines. The hor- 
rors to be expected from the kind of warfare in 
which our voyagers were about to engage may 
be imagined from the following instances.— 

“* Tuesday, February 5rd. Our orders at length 
arrived, and all hands were busy in getting in pro- 
visions, and stores of various kinds, for the ships in 
convoy. In the afternoon, being ordered on shore 
to survey some bread, the author had an opportunity 
of conversing with an Italian who had just arrived 
in his vessel, an open boat about twenty tons, from 
the River Uruguay. He stated, that when about a 
hundred miles above Buenos Ayres, he one night 
incautiously made fast his boat to the bank. A short 
time before dawn, a party of the enemy, or Blancos, 
as they are called, surprised him, plundered his 
boat of all the portable valuables he possessed, and 
then, not content with the booty, laid him flat on his 
back, spread out his legs and arms, which they nailed 
down with spike nails to the deck, leaving him face 
uppermost to be scorched and tortured to death by 
the burning rays of the sun as it rose in the morning. 
Luckily, two of his crew were lying sleeping in the 
bushes close by, and thus concealed, were enabled 
to elude the enemy. ‘The moment they retired, 
these two men leaped into the boat, cut the 
fastenings, pushed off into the stream, and es- 
caped: two others, discovered by the Blancos, were 
slaughtered. Such is their refinement of ferocity, 
that it isa common thing on taking a prisoner, to 
peg him down to the earth, and either leave him 
to be scorched by the sun, as before mentioned, and 
gloat upon his agonies, or peg a wet hide over his 
body firmly into the ground. As the sun dries the 
hide, so does it shrink until the miserable wretch is 
squeezed nearly flat to the earth, and his eyes foreed 
out of the sockets. An older and more popular 
method, however, is to sew the victim up tightly in 
a newly stripped hide, and allow the gradual shrink- 
ing of this horrible shroud to hug him in agonizing 
tortures to death.” 

Precautions were, of course, taken on board 
against surprise from the enemy; and, at length 
(Feb. 6), the party came to the mouth of the 
Parana, “threading their way through nu- 
merous little islands standing there as sen- 
tinels,”— 

“The width varied from a few hundred yards to 
amile. Occasionally the vessel steered close to the 
trees on one side, then, as the channel varied, shot 
across to the other. The water was smooth as a sylvan 
lake, while the fragrance of the air, the exquisite 
verdure of the trees, and the half-submerged jungle, 
formed a captivating contrast to the wide Atlantic. 
Sometimes, by extending an arm from the paddle- 
box, a beautiful and unknown flower might almost 
be grasped; but, more seductive than all, as we glided 
swiftly and quietly past the fruit islands, large clus- 
ters of rosy and tempting peaches and nectarines, in 
large quantities, hung almost within our reach, but, 
oh, provoking in the extreme, out of our grasp. It 
will be easy to imagine the longing eyes which were 
rivetted upon these delicious fruits, particularly by 
those who had just come from a long sea voyage. 
Our torment resembled that of Tantalus; but, as we 
were then unacquainted with the manceuvres of the 
enemy, it was considered unadvisable to land. These 
islands are very low, covered almost entirely with 
fruit trees, under which grows a very thick and en- 
tangled jung’e, with here and there large marshes 
covered by long reeds or sedge, and filled with strange 
aquatic birds. Occasionally, as we went along, a 
pretty winding creek branched out into the distance; 
and, when it passed through one of the apparently 
interminable «nd Savanna-like marshes, was beau- 
tifully fringed with trees, which marked its course for 
miles. It is currently asserted, and very generally 
believed, that the waters are so impregnated by the 
roots and branches of the sarsaparilla trees as to 
act medically on strangers, until accustomed to their 
effects. This was certainly experienced on our enter- 
ing the Parana, and it had a beneficial effect upon 
the health of all. We were all surprised at the remark- 
able softness of the water, which proved very favour- 
able in the generation of steam; so much 80, that a 
great saving of fuel accrued, especially when com- 
pared to the use of sea water for that purpose. We 
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, 
continued our progress all day, cautiously steering 
through the fruit islands. The river increased in 
width, or, rather the islands receded from one another, 
leaving the channel somewhat wider. Trees now 





became fewer, except a beautiful fringe on each bank 


of the numerous creeks which meandered away, 
traced only by their borders of foliage, till they were 
lost to the eye in the far distance; while from the 
mast head, could be seen a boundless plain of vivid 
green, produced by the long-waving grass, half-sub- 
merged by the high river. Upon every little plot 
of ground rising from this immense alluvial plain, a 
clump of trees shot up.” 

This is a picturesque commencement. But 
advancing a few lines further, we find the vessel 
stranded on a mudbank; an impediment with 
difficulty surmounted. Squalls and clear weather 
succeed one another; and at length a party of 
the crew find a point of landing.— 

“The first thing which struck the eye was a great 
number of the passion-flower, in all stages, from the 
young half-formed bud to the ripe fruit. Upon these 
last were greedily feeding large flocks of paroquettes 
and other small birds of beautiful plumage. The 
long coarse grass, from three to eight feet in height, 
rendered it extremely difficult to walk far from the 
hanks; but, nevertheless, some of the party succeeded 
in procuring several of the gaudy-plumaged birds, 
which, most unpoetically, from the dearth of fresh 
food, were afterwards made into a pie. One of the 
party happened to pass within about five yards of a 
hanging nest, stspended on the branches of a tree, 
seven or eight feet from the ground. This was in- 
habited ¥ a species of insect which is best described 
as a layge flying ant. With one accord the winged 
tenunts flew at the unfortunate intruder, and severely 
stung the exposed parts of his body. ‘The stings 
proved extremely venomous, and caused very irri- 
tating and painful lumps, much worse than are 
usually inflicted by such minute insects, however 
poisonous may be their nature. Two small birds 
were shot, with long slender feathers sticking out of 
the tail, to the length of eighteen inches, called by the 
sailors widow-birds. ‘These were killed merely from 
curiosity, as they had a very conspicuous appearance 
flying through the air with such singular appendages,” 

Of descriptions like these there is no end :— 
the scenery abounds with zoological and pic- 
turesque marvels. ‘The town of San Pedro was 
fortified by Rosas, and the guns there were 
manned by Englishmen. Our author hopes 
that these were compelled to fight,—particularly 
as in the course of the contest described they 
were nearly all killed. He adds,— 

“ Rosas must have been well aware of the fondness 
of Englishmen for good cheer, as a store of cham- 
pagne, claret, porter and other liquors was discovered 
in the camp, and destroyed by the victors.” 

The voyagers continued to proceed—resist- 
ing the perpetual attacks made on them from 
the shore; but throughout observing the order 
not to fire until fired at. At length, they arrived 
at the extreme point of San Lorenzo, and 
opened the mouth of the river Carcarana,— 
whence a number of islands extend to the city 
of Santa Fé. Here a flight of locusts warned 
them to look out for squalls; and accordingly 
they came to,—sheltered between two rocks. 
Here they were visited by the Pamparo in all its 
fury—a storm which is described as being similar 
to the African squalls or tornadoes, extremely 
dangerous, and blowing as hard as a West 
Indian hurricane. As they proceeded up the 
channel a change was gradually perceptible 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms on either 
bank,—the tropical productions more and more 
prevailing every day. Clumps of bamboos 
studded the banks, luxuriant and of great size: 
and these were at length clothed with a dense 
tropical forest,—beautiful creepers climbing up 
and falling in fantastic and elegant festoons. 

The author, accompanied by an interpreter, 
proceeded inland in quest of inhabitants. To- 
wards evening they left the open prairie, and 
entered a district partially wooded,— 
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“ When we dismounted nothing could exceed the 
ceremonious politeness of the nearly naked Senors 
who became our hosts. Dinner (the best they had) 
was immediately ordered, soon prepared, and smoking 
before us. It consisted of beef, broiled, or rather 
singed, on the embers of a wood fire, then impaled 
on a common stick, skewerwise, and stuck into the 
ground beside us. We had also a large calabash 
full of delicious oranges picked from a tree in the 
enclosure or yard. By the time our primitive 
dinner was ready, we had unsaddled our steeds 
and heaped our traps, including mails, guns, 
pistols, ricao, bridles, &e., together. Then pulling 
out our knives, we squatted round our provisions, 
and immediately commenced the repast. During 
our dinner all the ladies of the family were intently 
watching us, and amusing themselves at our expense. 
Two were extremely pretty, but dressed in a fashion 
peculiar to this country. They had not a single 
article of clothing except a loose garment very low 
and very short. I cannot describe it better than by 
calling it half apron half petticoat. Their glossy 
black hair was tastefully dressed. They were lolling 
in a high hammock close to us; and, whilst they 
kept their feet concealed, seemed, with their light 
red, but clear, complexions, to be very engaging. 
Their regular features, in spite of colour, plainly 
demonstrated their European extraction, and showed 
a wide difference to the aboriginal features in the 
persons of the Guaranis Indians, many of whom 
were lounging about. At nine o’clock, having ar- 
ranged all my things as comfortably as circumstances 
would allow, with the mails for a pillow, and loaded 
fire-arms beside me, I tried to compose myself to 
sleep; but the excitement of the strange position I 
was in entirely banished any thought of repose. I 
therefore, lit my cigar and took a survey of this wild 
and strange scene, lighted up by a most beautiful 
moon, and further irradiated by numerous fire-flies 
flitting about the foliage of an orange tree close at 
hand, like so many erratic lamps. Moving and 
lying about higgledy-piggledy were the numerous 
pets of the family, consisting of dogs, sheep, colts, 
fawns, goats, calves, fowls, ducks, children, and a 
good sized tiger-cat, who all appeared to scramble 
and agree together with the utmost confidence and 
cordiality. In the orange tree were several parrots, 
which had acquired, from imitation, various human 
and bestial cries. The absurd clamour and gambols 
of this unique assembly were most extraordinary. 
Sometimes a profound stillness prevailed, only dis- 
turbed by the buzzing and low, gentle whistle of 
insects or lizards; and anon, as a small fleecy cloud 
momentarily shaded the brilliant moonlight, the fire- 
flies appeared to gain additional lustre, and to mul- 
tiply into countless numbers. A light air loaded 
with perfume just gave a gentle motion to the leaves 
of the orange tree, from which proceeded a low 
wailing sob, as from a child in great pain. This ap- 
peared to arouse a host of mourners. The sobbing 
was taken up by dozens of voices, apparently of all 
ages, until the chorus swelled into loud and ago- 
nizing grief. ‘ Bless my heart! what on earth can 
this mean ? thought I, rising up, cocking my pistols, 
and looking anxiously round ‘rather skeary,’ as 
Brother Jonathan has it. For a short time the 
distressing wail continued, and increased in painful 
chorus. I began really to be infected with melan- 
choly feelings, when suddenly the concert was 
changed into loud and screaming laughter, which, 
after swelling into a perfect diapason, fell as if from 
utter exhaustion. The source of the sounds was at 
length revealed : they were produced by the rascally 
parrots in the orange trees. Sleep was quite out of 
the question until a late hour, as the parrots were 
continually, upon any disturbing cause, venting their 
screams, of joy or sorrow, or pleasure or hate, as the 
fancy struck them.” 

We might extend our extract to show how 
the Commander’s slumbers were disturbed by 
the tame tiger cat gambolling and jumping over 
him, and how he shot at the creature to the an- 
noyance of the whole establishment ;—and might 
amuse our readers with much similar matter. 
But we will content ourselves with the following 
further citation, for the sake of the picture.— 


“The moment the people knew we were a govern- 
ment Chasque, there was 8 great hubbub in the place, 
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A little boy of seven yearsold was helped upon... 
tall black steed (his father’s), and she of ne 
to drive in the horses. He was such a Freche 
little wretch, that I did not think he could posit 
cling on. Just as he was starting, his mother calle 
him back, and to my horror put into his arms a = 
not a year old. This made no difference to him. i, 
placed the chuckling little red devil sideways hel : 
him, jerked his tiny heels into his horse's side al 
away the juvenile riders went at a full and reckles 
gallop, both as naked as they were born. Ina fep 
minutes, they returned with great exultation, drivigs 
in about a hundred horses; the little baby crowing 
with delight.” a 

There is not much in the tale of skirmishes 
contained in these volumes to interest the oo. 
neral reader,—and with the politics of Monte 
Video we need not be detained. The work 
concludes with some ‘ Sketches of South Ame. 
rica,’ which are in great part translated from 
the work of Don Felix Azara,—an author fre. 
quently quoted by Cuvier. 





































The Half Sisters: a Tale. By Geraldine End. 
sor Jewsbury, author of ‘Zie.’ 2 yols 
Chapman & iiall. 

‘The Half Sisters’ is, in every point of view, a 

welcome advance upon ‘Zie.’ The story is 

simpler, better-contrived and more intetesting: 
the characters are more decidedly marked aud 
steadily maintained; the writing is evener;— 
the passages of reflection are less forced and 
those of sentiment less freaked with eccentricity, 

The tale may be added to the list of works 
devoted to the condition of women of genius 
in the midst of a world that loves to profit by 
the pleasure they afford, yet despises and keeps 
ata distance those affording it. Bianca, the 
heroine, is a born actress ; who works her way 
up by her brilliant talents and remarkable worth 
to a high marriage. This, it will be seen, is a 
familiar invention. Similar combinations vill 
be found in one of Miss Martineau’s stories, 
—in other English novels of more recent origin 
(‘Violet the Danseuse,’ Mr. Chorley’s ‘Conti’ 
and ‘Pomfret’ among the number) ;—and in 
the ‘Consuelo’ of George Sand: not to speak of 
the hundred German tales owing their origin to 
the well-thumbed, yet dearly-loved ‘Corinne.’ 
In most of these, when the Delight of 
“shining theatres” is handed over the threshold 
of domestic life by Love, the career of the Artist 
comes to its close. What a light on the pecu- 
liarity of Woman’s position is shown in this un- 
conscious coincidence! It is not introduced 
merely because novels usually cease with the 
marriage ceremony ;—but because the wife o 
the mother on the stage is imagined, by retain- 
ing her position, to be rendered more or les 
unfaithful to love, duty,or delicacy,—because 
it has never been admitted that Art can be the 
main business of her life, as of Man’s. This, 
indeed, is emphatically marked out by the pro- 
visions of Nature :—and hence, in some degree, 
she is liable to disturbing influences of far more 
powerful distraction than any which he can 
prove. She moves under the shadow of im- 
pending sacrifice (supposing her love of her at 
genuine) from the moment that she allows her- 
self to indulge in Woman’s most impassioned 
and purest hopes. And not merely by the 
ordinance of society, but also by the apportion- 
ment of her duties in the scheme of creation, 
is her place in the Temple rendered transtet! 
and her service there a divided one—surrounded 
by perils not easy to legislate for, and pe 
plexing to contemplate. : 

Miss Jewsbury has looked at the picturesqu’ 
side of her subject rather than solved its ditii 
culties. Like Madame Dudevant in her exqt 
site fancy-piece of the singing-girl of the = 
Minelli, she has endowed her Bianca a 
preternatural grace, sobriety and intellect 
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t:— permitting reason to aid 
yer it is wanted. Like other 
novelists bent on social reform, 
t paradoxically proves it to be un- 

. by exhibiting a heroine stronger and 
pec y advant f edu- 

more admirable than any advantages o 

tion or environments of sympathy could have 
ee her. Of the real traces which early 
sgl imperfect cultivation, public exhibition 
and inequality in private intercourse leave on 
most of the “ favourites ; of the world we here 
hardly find one. While Miss J ewsbury aspires 
to do battle with “Conventionalism”’ as a Dagon 
yhich is to be pulled down by every strong man 

j earnest woman, she adorns her heroine 
an : - 
yith most of its graces. Miss Edgeworth did 
not endow her Caroline Percy and Leonora with 
more moral strength and righteous prudence, 
yor more nicely apportion for them trials and 
supports, than Miss J ewsbury has done by her 
heroine. ‘The story will please the novel reader 
all the more for this manner of managing it ;— 
but as a piece of philosophy it is impaired so 
ssalmost to lose the value and virtue intended. 

Ayoung friendless girl—whose Italian mother, 
having reached England in quest of the father 
of her child, loses her senses—is compelled by 
necessity to earn her bread asa mime at a Circus. 
While doing this, she is befriended and gener- 
ody shielded from evil by a young enthusiastic 
colegian. The two fall in love: but then comes 
theold tale of “ Mrs. Grundy’s prejudices ;”— 
and Bianea is wiser than Conrad, and sends him 
avay from her, to prove his constancy. She 
rses from the Circus to the legitimate theatre, 
ripens into a distinguished actress, comes to 
london, and succeeds as Juliet—finding, alas! 
at the very moment of her triumph that her 
Romeo had returned from his travels without 
having made an effort to seek her. The fol- 
lowing extract speaks for itself.— 

“The day passed slowly over; Conrad did not 
come,and fevered and weary, she went to the theatre 
in the evening. At the end of the first act, she 
retumed to her dressing-room. A note had just 
arived; it contained but one line, 

“*May Isee vou after the play? I will be waiting 
for you. ConraD.” 

“Bianca went through the remainder of the play 
wifshe had been inspired. He was present, and it 
vasat his feet she was laying her success. She had 
worked for long years in the hope of making herself 
worthy of him before all the world. And this night 
vas, to her, the dedication of herself and her work 
tohim for whom she had toiled. She rejoiced now, 
that he had not seen her whilst any doubt hung over 
her success; it was not an altempt she wished to offer 
tohim, but an approved and perfected work. She 
had been stamped with public success, and now she 
lt greedy of applause, that she might have her 
ttumph so much the more splendid to fling at his 
fet. She recollected that night at the circus, when 
he first witnessed her efforts; she was then only 
axious about what he would think of her; but now 
se had become a finished artist; she knew her art, 
id was conscious of her own mastery over it; she 
“d not now feel anxious for his praise or admiration 
‘what she was doing, she only desired him to sit 
‘ke a God above her, that she might lay her gifts 
ton his altar. When the curtain fell, she flew 
‘stairs to her dressing-room; but her agitation was 
® violent, that she could hardly support herself 
vhilst Margaret changed her dress. She trembled 
much, that she nearly fell in attempting to descend 
Ye stairs, Good God! men suffer more on the 
tireshold of a long desired happiness, than if they 
*ee entering a torture-chamber. At the stage-door 
Conrad was standing negligently, and looking with a 
uxture of contempt and curiosity at all that was 
bssing; hishead was turned, and he did not perceive 

janea till she was close beside him. He saw she 
"S agitated, and, without speaking a word, lifted 
her into the carriage, and followed her himself. He, 

‘00, Was moved at the sight of one he had once so 
uch loved; but he was not prepared for the pas- 
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sionate emotion with which Bianca, suffocated with 
sobs, flung herself on his breast. He was embarrassed, 
and almost frightened at the sight of such strong 
emotion; he had nothing within his own soul to meet 
it, and he was oppressed with it. Still he caressed 
her tenderly; but he felt awkward, and feared lest 
she should discover how much less fervent his feelings 
were than hers. But his vanity was soothed, and 
that enabled him to go through a scene which, on its 
own merits, was very wearisome, ‘Ialf the men in 
London weuld envy me, if they saw me;’—and this 
reflection gave a fictitious value to his position. When 
a man has once got over his passion for a woman, he 
finds her demonstrations of attachment very irksome; 
if they proceeded from the most indifferent woman 
in the world they would please him better, because 
there would be at least something open—he is not 
sure, beforehand, that she may not prove the yet 
unseen queen of his soul: but a woman whom he 
has once passionately loved and forgotten, has neither 
hope nor mystery remaining for him; she is a dis- 
covered enigma. No matter what noble or precious 
qualities lie within her—he has explored them, and 
found they cannot enrich him; there is no more to 
hope, or expect, or discover. Bianca had just one 
chance of regaining Conrad, and but one, and that 
she flung away within the first hour of their meeting. 
Her position was so changed, her whole nature was 
so matured and developed, within the four years of 
their separation, that she was, in fact, a new creature. 
Had there been the least uncertainty, the least difti- 
culty, the least appearance of indifference, Conrad 
might have been stimulated into a desire to regain 
his empire over this brilliant creature; but when she 
flung herself upon him, and let him sce so clearly 
that she was still the same Bianca as of old,that same 
Bianca of whom he had become weary, and that her 
affection was as glowing and overpowering as ever, 
the faint spark was quenched which might have 
become a flame, and he felt something like displeasure 
at her, for being moreconstant than himself. However, 
he began to express all the admiration he felt for her 
acting, and to foretell all sorts of glories for her. ‘You 
surpassed all my expectations, Bianca, and realized all 
that could be embodied in a dramatic Muse. What 
other actresses may have been in their generation 
I know not—but you make all who behold you 
very thankful that they live in this... ‘Oh! cried 
Bianca, impatiently, ‘do not praise me, you—other 
people can say all they think about my genius, it 
is for you I have laboured—it is for you I have 
endeavoured to make myself of some value, to 
make myself worthy of you. Of what worth is 
my genius to me except that! Only tell me that 
you do not despise it, that you love me as you did 
when last we parted, that is all care to know. The 
praise I get from others is for you to put your feet 
upon—it kills me to be praised by you.’ Conrad 
never liked to give pain. He could do cruel things 
when his own comfort or inclination were at stake, 
but he had not nerve enough to give pain before his 
own eyes; he had, to do him justice, a fund of good- 
nature. He felt worried to see people suffer, and 
therefore he did his best now, to say and do all that 
was expected from him. If she had only shown one 
tithe of the passion she manifested, it would have 
been a much easier task; but now he felt all enterprise 
or enthusiasm choked out of him by her vehemence. 
Men are beasts of prey in their souls; they desire or 
value nothing but what they conquer with difficulty, 
or some sort of violence; and they require to find 
an antagonizing resistance. When they arrived at 
Bianca’s residence he entered along with her. She 
had become calmer, and they got on more pleasantly 
together. There was much to hear and to tell on 
both sides—he felt really interested in her progress, 
for it was in some sort the work of his own hands, 
She gave the history of her life since they parted 
with great spirit, and it amused him much more than 
her love. He also had to tell her about himself, 
and his own doings; but, as might be expected, with 
great modifications, He entered warmly into all her 
plans and prospects, and expressed the most zealous 
anxiety to serve her—in which he was quite sincere; 
and they talked with all the intimacy of earlier days, 
but still her eyes hung restlessly and inquiringly 
upon him. She was thirsting for some definite ex- 
pression of love, and there was an innate honesty, or 






















































































perverseness, or devilry in him, which hindered him 





speaking the desired word. He would really have 
been very glad to pacify her, but he could not find it 
inhis heart, At half-past eleven he rose to go, saying 
it would not be right to let her keep him longer; but 
promised she should either see or hear from him on 
the morrow.” 

At a later period, we find the Waverley of this 
scene transformed into a pedantic haranguer on 
‘*woman’s delicacy,” merely that Miss Jewsbury 
may knock down his fallacies with respect to 
artist-women. Nevertheless, the consolation 
which she accords to the unkindly-used Bianca 
is a tacit admission of the justice of many of his 
—comments. The actress marries a nobleman, 
who, of course, takes her off the stage. Madame 
Dudevant was more true to her text in making 
her Comtesse de Rudolstadt never quit the arena 
in which the exercise of her talents became to 
her a duty. 

But Bianca has a half sister, her father’s 
legitimate daughter, brought up by a house- 
keeping English mother, married to a man 
whose character she imperfectly apprehends, 
and whose ‘ill stars’? throw her also in the 
way of the above-mentioned fickle Conrad. 
He finds in her the genius which fascinates his 
imagination, and the delicate qualities which 
satisfy his fastidiousness—and lays siege to her 
accordingly. How this adventure terminates 
we will not divulge; desiring to forestall no 
reader’s pleasure in a story full of interest and 
undertaken with honest purpose. But in the 
whole position and character of Alice Miss 
Jewsbury has again allowed herself to be se- 
duced into an error very nearly as vulgar as those 
which she so incessantly reprobates. 

We dwell for a while on the fallacy adverted 
to—seeing that it is common to a large family 
of books. The sneer against “ respectability’ 
—the complaints against it as at variance with 
and oppressive of Genius, have become too fre- 
quent and are too foolish not to call for ani- 
madversion. Doubtless, Genius das much to 
suffer in its intercourse with society; something 
from material neglect,—something from imper- 
fect appreciation,—something (this trial being 
rarely counted) from false friendship or inju- 
dicious kindness. But this is the lot of supe- 
riority ; bad as an influence if dwelt upon in a 
pharisaical or rebellious spirit—good if admitted 
simply as a condition of humanity. Much is 
conveyed in the fine line of the poet,— 

When is Man strong, until he feels alone? 
albeit to court a haughty or cynical isolation is 
perhaps the most poisonous affectation into which 
a gifted person can fall. From the time when 
Genius begins to stir within its human tenement, 
a feeling of revolt is apt to arise and increase 
against all the cautions and maxims and ob- 
servances by which ‘the many” are governed. 
To point out why this should bestruggled against, 
not yielded to, is not the present duty. But one 
reason for toleration may be here advanced: to 
wit, that a crusade against “ Dulness ina gig’”’ (to 
adopt Mr. Carlyle’s vehicle for satire) is a waste 
of bow and spear. Docs any one suppose that 
Dulness can be dragooned into vivacity of fancy, 
largeness of mind, nobility of aim, — into be- 
coming Geniusin short. If the “respectability” so 
perpetually groaned against were stripped from 
all persons moderately provided with imagination 
ororiginality of thought, is it to be assumed, there- 
fore, that Genius would fare the better? Would 
the great be secure of a more honourable enter- 
tainment from the small because the latter wero 
deprived of their sole balance, their distinctive 
individuality? Would there be no danger of 
such things as impudent licence, clumsy imita- 
tion, or ridiculous fopperies bred of a restless 
frivolity and impertinent assumption? It isidle— 
it is mechanical—in any person of genius to ex- 
pect from his contemporaries a mathematically~ 
graduated allowance for his past temptations 
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and present disturbing influences—to imagine 
they will strike a balance betwixt his public 
and his private career, and ingratitude for the 


favour which he has rendered in the one afford | 
him absolution for faults which he obtrudes in the | 
other. Supreme Wisdom can do this, sympathetic | 
but till those railed against for fall- | 


Genius op. # 
ing short shall prove themselves supremely wise 


or sympathetically gifted, are they not exposed | 
to a harder injustice from their superiors who | 
denounce them than they show towards those | 

if What | 


whom they comprehend imperfectly ? 
right have the strongest, the most high-minded, 
the most indifferent to conventionalisms to ex- 
pect renunciation of conformity in established 
usage on the part of those who are nothing when 
not conforming? ‘Their own very impatience 
is worldliness after its kind; a testimony that 
there is a principle in this ‘ respectability” in 
which even they believe with trembling,—and 
from the consequences of which they would 
escape for their own selfish indulgence. Too 
ea in short, is said, year by year, book 
by book, of the sufferings of Genius,—too little 
of its responsibilities—too little of its pleasures, 
which no commonplace censor can take away 
—too little of its superiority to repayment by 
purple and fine linen’”’—too little of its inhe- 
rent dignity, to which crown and sceptre can 
add no state. Let Mind rule Mankind. It 
must—and it will. We, of all people, can never 
be accused of ranging ourselves among the 
shutters-up and the darkeners. We are proud 
of Genius, but we are as proud for it; ashamed 
to see it specked and flawed—humbled when 
it assumes the wallet and the whine of the men- 
dicant—when it appeals against human justice on 
the plea that it has been ill-nurtured, or is weak, 
or should have privileges. Inasmuch as we 
would have it rule, are we bold to assert that its 
supremacy can only be assured when it clothes 
itself with ‘‘the form and the order,” the cha- 
rities—nay, and with the “ respectabilities’”— 
which it has been too much the habit to satirize. 

These are truths which should be pondered by 
none more earnestly than by women of genius. 
How have they risen in the scale of authority 
and influence in proportion as they have ceased 
to order their affections after Tom Sheridan’s 
famous principle when advised to ‘take a wife’! 
How do they gain in power as artists when they 
no longer restlessly desire, or in the nervous- 
ness of vanity dread, being stared at as ‘“con- 
spicuous’! That there are many social evils 
which it is Woman’s express province to see 
diminished we have again and again pointed 
out. Her feelings may be too warm for her to 
be ever an efficient satirist, but her powers of 
persuasion are almost without a limit. It be- 
comes of first consequence that their direction 
should be healthy and simple—their exercise 
uninfluenced by small personalities. We would 
have Miss Jewsbury, as a gifted woman,— 
with a career of activity, literary distinction 
and social usefulness opening before her,—exa- 
mine herself closely. We would have her 
calmly distinguish between random exhibitions 
of passion and invective such as befit the insane 
Prophet, and those no less earnest utterances 
of feeling and sympathy which (implying con- 
siderateness for all ranks and orders of humanity 
—the commonplace as well as the lofty) mt 
a Poet of the highest order. It rests with her- 
self to do good service to the wide world of 
workers and dreamers. 





Six Old English Chronicles ; of which two are 
now first Translated from the Monkish Latin 
Originals, Sc. Edited, &c. by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Bohn. 

Tutsis a laudable work, on the whole laudably 

executed, and doing credit to the publisher of 





‘The Antiquarian Library, —of which it forms 
oo of the series. The chronicles are those of 
Sthelwerd, Asser’s Life of Alfred (hardly to 
be called a chronicle), Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
British History (in truth, a fabulous narrative), 
Gildas, Nennius, and Richard of Cirencester. 
They all relate to the real or pretended history 
of Great Britain anterior to the Conquest; and 
the first two are those which have been trans- 
lated by Dr. Giles, and, as he states, had not 
appeared in our language before. Of the man- 
ner in which he has performed this task there 
is not much to be said; and he only puts in a 
diffident claim as regards the first to have exe- 
cuted it “as well as he was able,’’ in consequence 
of the extraordinary barbarism of the style. In 
the second case he has adopted the Latin text 
of Mr. Petrie; so that many of the difficulties 
arising out of the corruptions of time and re- 
peated transcription did not exist. 

Dr. Giles is somewhat elaborate in his disser- 
tation upon Geoffrey of Monmouth,—of whom, 
by the way, he has omitted to remark that 
Milton made much use in the fragment of 
a history of England that he has left behind 
him. This is, in fact, saying more in its favour 
than Dr. Giles was able to produce from any 
or every other quarter. With reference to the 
question of authenticity, it is material to observe 
that no original has yet been discovered. Some 
Welsh chronicles have been brought forward, 
to which, there is no doubt, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth was in a considerable degree indebted ; 
but all that they prove tends strongly to the 
conviction, not so much that he was an in- 
ventor of all the stories he inserts, as that he 
incorporated in his narrative every fabulous tra- 
dition he could collect, and passed them off upon 
the Duke of Gloucester, to whom he dedicates 
his work as genuine history. Dr. Giles enume- 
rates among the arguments in support of its 
authenticity that the book “ met with universal 
approbation” onits first appearance: but surely 
this argument proves nothing when we consider 
the state of society and the degree of informa- 
tion in the twelfth century. Incredible fables 
and heroical genealogies would then be received 
with double satisfaction. We know, too, that as 
early as the reign of our first Richard, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s ‘ Historia Britonum’ was boldly 
and destructively attacked by William of New- 
burgh. There was no translation of it into 
our language until the reign of George I.; and 
although subsequent editors have endeavoured 
to make out as good a case as they could in 
support of the work upon which they were 
bestowing their labours, nearly all persons of 
learning and judgment during the last century 
have agreed that little or no reliance is to be 
placed upon the statements in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s British History. 

It is but fair to Dr. Giles to admit that he 
does not pretend to stand up for the authenticity 
of this part of his compilation; and there is no 
doubt that as a mere early work of fiction, put- 
ting its merits upon no higher ground, it is 
entitled to the place it holds there.—It is de- 
cidedly more amusing than any other part of 
the volume. 

Asser’s Life of Alfred is rather a piece of 
biography than a chronicle of public events ;— 
but is extremely valuable. Of late years it has 
been attacked, as it seems to us on insuflicient 
grounds; and we entertain little doubt that as 
a whole it is deserving of the credit it has usually 
obtained. 

We know not how Gildas could have been 
excluded from such a collection,—but his produc- 
tions are much less interesting than those of any 
of the others. Dr. Giles seems himself to have 
been wearied out by him, and has obviously 
taken less pains with this part of his under- 





taking than with the rest. 
remark that the notes and illustrations 
. . to 
several of the Chronicles do not appear to ha 
attracted much of the attention or to vy 
exhausted much of the learning of the elie 
They are in general too scanty or superfcd, 
and rather indicate that Dr. Giles thought ths 
they would do well enough for the purpose thn 
that they were of a character, strictly speaking 
worthy of the subject of his volume. 
We hardly know why, but doubts have been 
thrown upon the period when Nennius wr 
his ‘ Historia Britonum,’ as (like Geoffrey ¢ 
Monmouth’s Chronicle) it has been called, a 
have contended for one date and some for ay. 
other with a pertinacity that is almost ludicrous 
recollecting the really trifling importance of thy 
question, and recollecting also that Nenniys 
himself tells us, in so many words, that he 
penned it “in the 858th of our Lord’s incg. 
nation.” Even if this assertion could be ep. 
tradicted, of what possible consequence would i: 
be to establish that he really wrote it twenty or 
even fifty years earlier or later? To argue such 
questions seriously is a mere waste of learnins 
and avain display of ingenuity ; and for our parts, 
we are quite ready to take the word of the 
author, especially if he could have no sufi. 
cient reason for misrepresentation. In the text 
of Nennius, Dr. Giles professes no more than 
to have followed the translation of the Rey, 
W. Gunn, published as recently as the year 
1819. ‘ 
Richard of Cirencester comes last in Dr, 
Giles’s volume, and is also the latest writer in 
point of time whom it contains. He wrote towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, and did not 
die tillthe commencement of the fifteenth. Hov- 
ever, his Chronicle is disfigured quite as much 
as that of older writers by barbarism, ignorance 
and credulity. The most curious part of his 
work consists of a description of the ancient 
public ways in end through Great Britain under 
the title of eighteen different ifinera, accom- 
panied by a map which was discovered by Prof. 
Bertram of Copenhagen towards the middle of 
the last century, and which was printed by Dr. 
Stukeley in 1757. This map Dr. Giles excludes; 
observing—“ This map, however, as no longer 
of use in an age when so much light has been 
thrown on its subject, has been omitted.” We 
are sorry for it, inasmuch as it is the only sub- 
stantially valuable portion of what is called 
Richard of Cirencester’s Chronicle. We ar 
sure, too, that so much light has not since been 
thrown upon the subject as to prevent its being 
still the most curiousand interesting record of the 
kind and age in existence. Dr. Giles’s apology 
looks to us too much like a poor reason for not 
going to the expense of engraving the map, 
though it might now be very cheaply and 
adequately done upon stone. We are aware 
that there are grave errors in it, and that some 
parts are not easily to be reconciled with other 
authorities; but still it has its value, and that 
not inconsiderable. Mr. J. ¥. Akerman thought 
so when he not long since printed his remarks 
on it. Moreover, the itinera given in letter- 
press in the Appendix are hardly intelligible 
without the map. 
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SOCIAL ZOOLOGIES. : 

The Idler upon Town, Stuck-up People, Tuft- 
hunters and Toadies. By Albert Smith. 

A Bowl of Punch. By Albert Smith. Bogue. 
One of the desiderata of the present ages 4 
science of ethology ;—a knowledge of the pr 
cesses by which character is formed, of the laws 
which govern its developements, and of ie 
of classifying it for the purposes of study an 


comparison. Mill has projected the bases ol 


such a science, and shown its importance m 
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ning the problems of human progress. 

e ot 8 correct classification of character is 
‘ble may be assumed—many of its more 
salient angles and aspects having already re- 

‘ved their distinguishing names. Perhaps 
eet is thoroughly sui generis. The most 
ya entric beings belong to classes—be they 
our small; and have features in common 
= many others capable of being reduced into 
a category The varieties ofmen, though great, 
arenotinfinite ; and the natural history of society 
may one day come to be as well understood, 
and have its divisions as nicely separated, as that 
of any other department of science. 

Addison and his literary compeers set the 
fyshion of treating social subjects zoologically. 
{ critical observer of mankind may notice 
many subtle resemblances of character which 
grve for general identification. Some of the 
Jeasantest papers In the Spectator—as every 
reader knows—are written upon these similari- 
‘ies; and not only have the words by which the 
writers named them passed into our current 
language, but the distinctions themselves have 
become a part of our unconscious ethology. 
The Flirt, the Jilt, the Salamander, the Hen- 

cked—are species of the human animal which 
wery one recognizes without the slightest 
dificulty. This nomenclature is very useful. 
Every new demarcation and baptism of dis- 
tinct genera from the great mass of the non- 
descriptor unclassified is an advance and a 
convenience. As society progresses, of course 
new ones appear—or at least fresh varieties ; 
and accordingly our vocabularies have recently 
been enriched with several appellations of the 
kind, which have passed into currency. Such, 
for instance, are ‘’Toady,’ ‘Snob,’ ‘ Mooner’— 
andsoforth. As the last-named term, however, 
islikely to be new to our readers, having put it 
into circulation we are bound to indorse it with 
its drawer’s illustration.— 

“In zoological classification the Mooner evidently 
belongs to the Ruminantia. He lounges and strays 
about, taking four times the period usually allotted 
to walk any distance, fiddle-faddling the space of 
time away in a lamentably unprofitable manner, and 
finding intense amusement in objects which the 
Regent Street Idler, or even the Gent, would pass 
tyincontempt. ‘The laying-down of wooden blocks 
toform a new pavement detains him a sure half- 
hour, The opening of a water-main or a course of 
gspipes is another riveting spectacle; but the at- 
traction of both these is exceeded by the elevation 
of afresh block of stone to the top of an embryo 
\uilding—which is a process of so absorbing a nature 
wto make him unmindful of everything else in the 
world, until it is properly fixed. It is lucky for him 
that the view of the river has been shut out on 
the palace-side of Westminster Bridge, or his head 
vould certainly grow between the balustrades whilst 
he watched the laying of each successive piece of 
masonry hereafter to form the new Houses of Par- 
‘ament. The Mooner, like other Idlers, is exceed- 
ngly fond of the shops—more especially those where 
sme mechanical performance is going on in the 
windows, In this respect a cork-cutter’s ranks very 
high; he wonders what the men do with the bits 
‘hey take off, and how it is they never slice their 
ingers. He also admires the gratuitous exhibition 
“natural philosophy afforded by the working of 
ie coffee-shop steam-engine in Rathbone Place, and 
thinks what a quantity of coffee the people in the 
Neighbourhood must get through, if the mill is 
vhiged to work all day to grind it for them. Te is 
‘guin much gratified at the table-knives and teapots 
‘volving on a bottle-jack in the windows of the 
cheap ronmongers; which attractive display is only 
ficeeded in interest by a gold-beater’s or a paper- 
Malner's, where the arcana of those trades are dis- 
Payed to the passers-by; and he especially delights 
nat exhibition of filters, fountains, and gold fish. 
T the Mooner patronizes other shop-windows, they 
io the usuall y-frequented ones. He cultivates 

p dterature at the second-hand book-stalls; or 





otherwise stops at that uninteresting class of shops 
which only gain our attention when we are loitering 
about for a coach to arrive or start. Indeed, the 
Mooner, in his common appearance, has the air of 
a person perpetually waiting for something that never 
arrives. We have, however, no right to find fault 
with his occupation, or rather with his entire want of 
any, for every man has the privilege of amusing 
himself in the manner most congenial to his own 
feelings; but we must object to entering into any 
conversation with the Mooner. He possesses that- 
diverting property which some people appear to 
cultivate with such care, of totally losing the point of 
any anecdote he relates; and strolls and wanders just 
as much in his conversation as he does in his pere- 
grinations, lingering as long on the way as a Charing 
Cross omnibus. If you meet him, you cannot men- 
tion a word but it puts him in mind of a story that 
has no connexion at all with the subject in question. 
But there appears to exist an imaginary link in his 
brain; and you had better see a friend on the other 
side of the street ‘whom you wish to speak to,’ or 
suffer and be silent until he has concluded.” 

In describing his animal we cannot but think 
that Mr. Smith catches the spirit of his own 
conception ; for he takes twelve mortal, and not 
very amusing, pages to conduct his Mooner on 
an errand from Charing Cross to Lincoln’s Inn, 
—loitering by the way at a “ prodigious”’ rate, 
and concluding his account thus :— 

“There are various parts of London frequented by 
the Mooners, where, like roach pitches in the Thames, 
you are almost certain to find a specimen of the tribe. 
On fine days they delight to bask in the sun upon 
the floating piers of the fourpenny steam-boats; and 
at all times the erection of a new club-house, or 
foundation of a new lamp-post, is a sure piece of 
ground-bait to entice them. They collect in great 
numbers round the Houses of Parliament on favour- 
able afternoons, gazing listlessly at the cabs and led 


horses of the honourable members; and above all, | 


they love to lean over the parapet of London Bridge, 
loitering away the hours in watching the bustle of 
the Pool, the slow progress of the lighters, and the 
departure of the Gravesend, Woolwich,and Boulogne 
steamers. The Mooner does not often venture on 
board these latter craft because, once there, whatever 
may be the inducement to stop, he must go on—a 
species of comparative progress which does not at all 
suit his habits; and for this very reason, he prefers 
the most obsolete stage-coach to the whisking railway. 
Au reste, the Mooner is a harmless being; not 
susceptible of any extreme pleasure; but, on the 
other hand, equally insensible with regard to extreme 
discomfort. He dawdles through lite as he does in 
the excursion we have just described; and when he 
dies, goes to the grave in the same loitering manner, 
almost regretting that he cannot attend his own 
funeral, to watch it pass, and afterwards go with it 
into the cemetery and read all the tombstones.” 

The demarcations of the Idler or Lounger do 
not strike us as happy—nor is there anything of 
novelty in the names. The same objection lies 
against ‘ Stuck-up People’—though their natural 
history contains some pleasant gossippy writing : 
scarcely, however, of the kind which tells in 
extract. A paragraph will explain the leading 
peculiarities of the race: all the “concomitants” 
may be readily imagined.— 

“The head of the family, whose natural history 
we are about to put jforth, is Mr. Spangle Lacquer. 
He is reported to have made a great deal of money 
somehow or another, but in what precise way is not 
known: and he has passed through the three degrees 
of comparison appropriated to commercial wealth, 
in the stages of shopkeeper, tradesman and merchant. 
He prefers an uncomfortable house at an enormous 
rent in the Hyde Park division of the Blue Book to 
any of the most eligible mansions he could command 
for half the sum in a less fashionable part of the 
town, because stylish persons live there, and he may 
be taken for one of them. Mrs. Spangle Lacquer is 
a very fine lady. She dresses by the fashion-books, 
believing berthe and birth to be words of equal worth 
in the world, and has reserved seats at all fashionable 
morning concerts: indeed were she not to be seen at 
M. Benedict's, she would not hold up her head for 


| as it will evaporate quickly. 





the season afterwards. She has also a pew in a very 
fashionable church, where religion is made a medium 
for the display of bonnets in the interior and liveries 
at the doors: and where some theological partizan- 
ship is supported by the clergyman, who puts ona 
black robe when he ought to wear a white one; or 
turns one way when he reads instead of another; or 
has an altar built out from the wall instead of into 
it; or performs other antics so well calculated to 
shake the faith of all in our sublime national creed, 
when they see that upon such almost contemptible 
points does its holy purity appear to depend. The 
young lady Lacquers are immature daguerréotypes 
of their mother. ‘Their names are Emily and Eliza- 
beth, which they spell, at the end of notes, ‘ Emilie? 
and ‘ Bessie.’ They talk much of the Opera and 
‘the Gardens’ during the season; and never go out 
shopping without a page at their heels, except when 
in their carriage.” 

‘The Bowl of Punch’ is intended as a com- 
panion to ‘The Wassail Bowl’; but receives its 
special designation from the fact of some of its 
contents having appeared, long ago, in our 
contemporary of that name. It is a collection 
of odds and ends, shreds and patches, old and 
new; some funny, others dreary—and the majo- 
rity both. A seeming paradox this—yet intelli- 


gible enough. Nothing is so dull as a forced and 
attenuated joke.—We may give our readers, by 
the way, the author’s own joke-meter; an in- 
strument which we are assured is sufficient to 
guide any one in judging of the precise merit 
of any piece of pleasantry that he may hear. 

0 


First Rate 


= 


After a deep and patient research, the pos- 
sibility of finding a joke of this species 
has been given up in despair. They have 
vanished from the earth. 

Very Fair At a late supper economy was the order of 
the day. Somebody wondered to see the 
fowls go begging, at which somebody else 
said that the fowls might well go begging, 
since they were so very poor. 

On the Marquis of Blandford first taking his 
seat for Woodstock, Mr. Hume said, in 
allusion to his youth, that he looked as if 
he had not sown his wild oats. The other 
replied with great quickness, ‘‘ Then lam 
come to the proper place, where there is a 
goose to pick them up.” 

\Mr. T. Duncombe is puzzled to tell which is 
the most difficult—to live within his in- 

| come, or without it. 
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Temperate {When Jenny Lind heard that Barroni was to 
sing second to her in the Norma duet, she 
said ‘* Second, indeed! before she tries a 
second, I would advise her to learn to sing 
first.” Mr. Lumley, on hearing this, was 


gry. 
* Of all the plagues by authors curst,” 
Says Morton, * sure the very worst 
Is to th’ assembled mimic crowd 
Your last new farce to read aloud.” 
** That may be bad,” sly Keeley said, 
** But worse to sit and hear it read.” 
Mr. Cooper, at a party the other night, being 
much pressed to sing, when he did not 
wish it, having the influenza, observed 
** that they wished to make a butt of him.” 
** By no means, my dear fellow,” rejoined 
a bystander, ‘‘ we only want to geta stave 
out of you.” 
The joke of a Sanitary Commissioner, who, 
upon being appealed to on behalf of the 
| distressed needlewomen, said ‘*He had 
| been quite worried enough with the sewers 
| already.” 
Joe Miller, © |The worst specimen of this class is the 
or Zero. } venerable joke of the gentleman who, 
|| passing along the street, was told by his 
|| friend that he had kicked the bucket, 
| “No,” exclaimed he, being a wag; “I 
| only turned a little pail (pale).” 
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The wit and cleverness of this are not very 
alarming, it must be confessed. There is, how- 
ever, some flavour in this bowl:—if not in the 
spirit, then in the mixing. ‘Take as a sample 
the following domestic recipes :— 

“ To keep Currant Wine for any time.—Bottle off 
and stack in bins as usual. Then, at the head of 
each bin place a decanter of port, which keep filled, 
And as long as there 
is any port your currant wine will be preserved ad- 
mirably. 

“ To make a Seedy Cake-—Procure some common 
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dough, the size of a quartern loaf. Put in half a 
pound of plums, two small bits of citron and a tea- 
spoonful of moist sugar. Bake as usual, and keep 
until quite stale. It will be a very seedy cake. 

“A Chicken Stew.—Shut up the door of the hen- 
roost, and throw in lighted fireworks. It is soon 
accomplished. 

“To Roast a Pike.—Go to the toll-house on 
Waterloo Bridge, and chaff the toll-keeper respect- 
ing that valuable property. You can dish him at 
the same time by riding through behind a coach. 

“To make a Twelfth Cake.—Having manufactured 
eleven in any manner you please, make another, and 
you will have a twelfth cake. 

“ To preserve Dates.—The surest way is to write 
them down in a book before you forget them. 

“ Oyster Sauce for Taverns.—Take a go of thin 
gruel. Ifeat it ina saucepan, and then add three 
raw oysters. Serve in a butter-boat, and garnish 
with a few blacks, 

“To keep away Chaps.—Very plain cooks, in 
common with other female attendants, are recom- 
mended for this purpose, You will not then be much 
troubled with them. 

* To prevent Beer from being turned by Thunder.— 
Tlaving ascertained that it is perfectly good, draw 
off entirely in pint-pots. Then having collected 
an equal number of railway navigators, distribute 
accordingly. This will answer in the hottest sum- 
mer.” 

Such as these specimens are, if our readers 
have relish for more of the same the ‘ Bowl’ is 
cheap, and due diligence might be rewarded 
with the discovery of ‘* passages to match.” 


matter for a Swift's vitriolic sarcasm or a Hood's 
more gracious raillery. Such a tone, however, was 
not to be expected from Mr. Mills,—who allows his 
Fox-hound to talk about articles in the Sporting Ma- 
gazine,and to quote Liebig upon “ the lungs and the 
skin,” &e. &e. This spoils the book as an imaginary 
narrative; but the writer seems himself to have be- 
come tired of it, cutting it short abruptly on the 
frankly urged plea of “ want of material.” 

Manual of Arithmetic (second edition), and Tezxt- 
book of Arithmetic. Vy the Rev. J. Hunter.—The 
first of these isa collection of examples,—the second 
is a demonstrative system, applied chiefly to com- 
merce. The author isVice-Principal of the National 
Society’s Training College at Battersea: and it is 
fortunate for that College and for its objects that it 
possesses among its rulers an arithmetician who can 
write so good a system. Demonstrative works on 
arithmetic are now becoming comparatively common 
—and it is not exactly in our way to deal critically 
with the differences between them. We are, never- 
theless, glad to notice them as they appear, and to 
repeat from time to time our confident expectation 
that arithmetic will ere long be universally made a 
discipline for the mind, and cease to be nothing more 
than a routine of mechanical operations. We can 
recommend this book also as the work of a writer 
who has attended to the history of arithmetic, and 
gives continual proof that he has done so. 

IIvevpa,—its Usage and Sense in Holy Scripture. 
By Herman [leinfetter.—This is the production of 
an industrious, but by no means clear-headed man. 
Its usefulness is marred by its obscurity. 

A Stratigraphical List of British Fossils. By 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
Memoirs of Marie Von Arnheim. Written by her- 


self. Translated from the original manuscript.— 
From what original ? and in what language ?—are 
questions naturally enough suggested by the above 
title. There is no need, however, for us to answer 
them; since, whether the tale be of English or foreign 
origin, it excites a very strong interest. The inven- 
tion, though strained, is not complicated. A happy 
family circle is destroyed by the return home of a 
long-absent sister; who proves as selfish, vulgar and 
intriguing as the rest of her relations are generous, 
refined and truthful. So intolerably does the wicked 
Barbara traverse the pleasures and purposes of those 


round her by tyranny, envy and suspicion, that we | 


are led to understand how the terrible irritation of 
Marie precipitates her into the crime confessed, and 
shudder rather than wonder at her ridding the world 
of such an incubus. By this it may be seen that 
the author’s power is great. But, also, it is greater in 
depicting retribution than temptation. From the 
time of Barbara’s disappearance the reader’s feelings 
are harrowed without intermission till the curtain 
falls on the aftlicted narrator of her agonies. We 
are glad to leave the scene of such wretchedness so 
powerfully described. The effect intended is to the 
fullest produced :—but was it worth producing ? 

Laneton Parsonage. Fidited by the Rev. W. 
Sewell. Second Part.—We now owe something like 
a library to Mr. Sewell’s editorial industry,—a library 
of smooth-sounding and well-composed reading : only 
on the one hand too full of wire-drawn anatomies 
of conscience, and on the other of those implicit 
canons of obedience which confuse submission and 
grimace—to be accredited as healthy or improving. 
This second part of * Laneton Parsonage’ shows us 
the interior of a boarding-school and a damsel who, 
aiming at high reputation and predominance there, 
is nevertheless tempted into circumstantial dis- 
obedience, and allows herself to be screened while 
other less-approved comrades are suspected. We 
need not again repeat why we consider this manner 
of invention calculated to do harm in proportion as 
it is cleverly wrought out. 

The Life of a Fox-hound. By John Mills. With 
seven Illustrations on stecl.—This is really the talk 
of a fox-hound’s master; therefore not to be classed 
with *Chrysal’ and other old-fashioned novels, nor 
with the modern grotesques in which Andersen shows 
us how the worl? appears to the eye of a Darning- 
needle, or inspirits us by depicting the constancy of 
a Tin Soldier. ‘Treated satirically, the experiences 
of a brute minister to manly sport would furnish 


James Tennant, F.G.S.—This will be found a very 
| useful work to the student of geology. It contains 
| a very complete list of all the fossils found in Great 
| Britain arranged according to their position in the 
| various strata of the earth. Each of the lists is pre- 

ceded by a short account of the formation in which 
| they occur; and a catalogue of all the published works 
| and papers on the formation are given at the same 
| time. Few large volumes contain a greater amount 
| of useful information than this unpretending little 
|one. We must confess, however, that on turning 
| to the title-page we are at a loss to discover on what 
principle this work has been published for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Not that we 
think less of the book for this; but we would wish to 
| draw attention to the fact that many of our societies 
| under the name of Religion are obtaining subscrip- 
tions to publish works which not only do not in any 
way promote the object that these societies profess 
to have in view, but deprive the legitimate publisher 
of his business and throw upon the market inferior 
articles. 

Loss and Gain.—Loss of time on the part of the 
writer generally implies the same for the reader. 
Unluckily, “ gain” is not so equably distributed; since 
we read of works at their sixth editions which ought 
only to be found at their six-hundredth trunk! Here 
we have another tale of a convert to the Church of 
Rome, feeble, flippant, and farcical [vide p. 368]. 
The world’s gain would be great were this the last of 
its silly and sickly family. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE TIME, 
Distress without Dignity. 


Though sorrow even in gayest music sighs 

And shadows dream above the brightest 

Well may we mourn o’er those who manfully 
Wrestle with life’s dull cares and strangling ties 
And burdens that forbid the soul to rise 

To the celestial mansions of the Free, 

But ’tis with scorn an aged king we see, 
Whom neither time nor tempest maketh wise 

Fearing and trusting nought—content to drive 
His gilded bark through breakers, hour by hour, 

With but Corruption at the prow to strive’ 
Against the wind, the thunder, and the shower— 

Wrecked but not lost ; cast upon shore alive 
To boast his perils past or plot for future power! 


Shelter without Sympathy. 
O easy Tomb ! upon whose pillow cold 
So many an aching brain is blest to sleep, 
Hast thou such chastisement in silence deep 
For one without a friend, in cunning old, 
Consumed by care,—whose heart’s most secret fold 
Doth some remembered wile or treason steep 
Whose dazzled eyes—adroit at will to weep— 
Still knew not chain from crown or dross from gold! 
Shame !—for an age like this to jeopardize 
An ancient name,—a trusting nation’s worth ! 
Oh! strip compassion of all mean disguise ; 
Deem him as dead upon our bloomy earth 
Who feared like man to gird him and arise,— 
With Truth’s and Freedom’s host towards Honour tp 
go forth ! 





GOSSIP ABOUT NELLGWYNN ANDTIIE “ MATCHLESS 
JENNINGS,” 

Mrs, Hall’s account of Nell Gwynn, to which you 
have already alluded in your last publication [see 
ante, p. 268], is founded ona visit to Sandford Manor 
House, one of the “shrines’—as Mrs. Hall calls 
them—to which her pilgrimages are made. Now, 
Johnson defines a “‘ shrine” to be “ a case in which 
something sacred is deposited :”—are the Chelsea 
lodgings of Nell Gwynn tobe so regarded? Again: 
—on what authority does Mrs. Hall aver that 
Sandford Manor House is the dwelling where ther 
is no doubt that Nell Gwynn spent many summer 
months? Can it be on that of Mr. Hill, the 
Brompton rat-catcher; whose twaddle about the 
“royal property” it was a pity to insert and ver 
desirable to disavow? If not, I am bound to sy 
that, having examined several writers with a view to 
this subject, it seems tome that—so farfrom there being 
“no doubt,”"—there is every doubt, arising alike from 
uncertainty and from assumption. The only contem- 
porary authority with which I have met is not cited 
by Mrs. Hall; and I give it because it does afford a 
presumption that her heroine had been a resident in 
the neighbourhood—or perhaps merely visited her 
mother there. It is a passage from the Domestic 
Intelligencer of August 5, 1679—as follows: —* We 
hear that Madam Ellen Gwyn’s mother, sitting lately 
by the waler-side at her house by the neat houses 
near Chelsea, fell accidentally into the water and was 
drowned.” ‘This is sufticiently vague, I admit; but 
suggestive of more water and a very different death- 
bed than that pond in the garden of which, tra- 
dition-led, Mrs. Hall went in search. As for the 
house built, “it is said,” by Sir Christopher Wren 
—and the mulberry-trees planted, “it is said,” by 
the Royal hands—these statements appear to me 
to want alike the grace of truth and the charms! 
fiction. Further:—with respect to the paragraph 
“She never bestowed much time upon her toilet; and 
Burnet, who was particularly hard upon her ata! 
times, [2] says, that after her ‘ elevation’ she con- 
tinued to hang on her clothes with the same sloven'y 
negligence,”—Mrs. Hall must excuse me if I state 
that I think she has copied the error of a modern 
writer and quoted it, inadvertently, as Bishop Bur- 
net's! I do not aftirm that the statement general’ 
does not belong to the Bishop (Mrs. Hall having, ol 
course, seen it), or that the word “ elevation” in par- 
ticular was not used by him; but I cannot tind such 
a passage. Those who quoted it, of course, vey 
readily can. I believe, however, that Granger has 
been mistaken for Burnet. Then :—“ Burnet we 
marvellously angry [?] that at such a time [that of 
the King’s death] the thought of such a ‘ creature 
should find its way.” I must be allowed to —_ 
that to be “ marvellously angry” was at such a time the 
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pishop’s duty, as I should understand it. I do not, 
however, find that he was so: and so far from the 
rd “creature” being his, the whole of this state- 
a seems measured and kind. But, as I have 
. a quotation impugned can be produced. 
— aust add that, whatever were the services of 
Nell Gwynn to Chelsea Hospital, it is not fair to omit 
al mention of those of Sir Stephen Fox; which, 
should Mrs. Hall’s Pilgrimages extend to the dignity 
an octavo volume, it would be as well to consider. 
As for the “ Matchless Jennings,” how far such a 
term can be applicable to one who was at best an 
intellectual coquette—indifferent to opinion and vir- 
tuous upon a calculation,—is a question which I leave, 
ys Mrs. Ellis would say, to be decided by the “ Mo- 
» « Daughters” and “ Maiden Aunts” of Eng- 


of 


thers, 
> me further add, that the date of Nell Gwynn’s 
death should be 1687, not 1691,—as your corre- 
gpondent of last week has already observed; that is, 
¢ Dr. Tenison preached her funeral sermon in the 
year in which she was buried—which it seems rea- 
‘sonable to suppose. S. I. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCR. 

Florence, Feb, 11. 

[have just returned from hearing a Te Deum cele- 
hated at the Cathedral in honour of the establish- 
ment of the representative system of government 
in the Sardinian dominions. ‘The enthusiasm of the 
Florentines upon the occasion was infinitely increased 
by the appearance on the same morning of a sove- 
ren decree, or “ motu proprio”’ as it is called here, 
in ight despotic style, promising the same to the 
Tuseans ina few days. Every one is in an effer- 
yescence of joy and thankfulness. A few timid 
qoakers shake their heads and inquire, “ What will 
Austria say to it all?” But the general notion is 
that she will, in the words of a somewhat vulgar pro- 
yerb, need all her breath to cool her own porridge,— 
vhieh is, in truth, becoming desperately hot in Lom- 
tardy. Meanwhile, we have now all the rest of Italy, 
with the exception of the realms ruled by those 
nighty potentates the Dukes of Modena and Parma, 
wetly and peaceably—if we overlook a little blood- 
sed in Palermo—revolutionized and set free. At 
least, it must be felt that Charles I. and Louis XVI. 
have not died in vain. 

The ceremony this afternoon at the Cathedral was 
rally very “ effective’—to use a term borrowed from 
the language of the theatre, which is that ordinarily 
most adapted to demonstrations of this sort. A 
certain quantum of warm-blooded enthusiasm is 
needed to save such exhibitions from degenerating 
into mere ceremonial,—empty sentiment and mock- 
heries, But really, the genuine excitement of 
the vast mass of the people who literally crammed 
theimmense church on this occasion could not fail 
‘communicate its warmth to the most phlegmatic. 
And when the united voices of the assembled thou- 
ands made the sombre old vaults ring again with the 
thant which expressed the sentiments of the citizens 
spontaneously congregated for the manifestation of 
their own free opinions, the mind could hardly fail 
travel back to the old days of the republic and the 
surly independence of that vigorous race whose cha- 
meter and social system have so indelibly stamped 
‘eit Impress on the civic and domestic architecture 
if the fair city. At the conclusion of the ecclesias- 
teal service, a military band stationed under the huge 
tome—the largest in the world, being some few feet 
diameter more than that of St. Peter’s at Rome— 
stuck upa quick march, Again, though such sounds 
may have seemed incongruous with the nature of the 
pace, the effect was undeniably fine; and the glad 
‘urst of a people's joyousness for so rightcous a cause 
tust have sent the blood in a warmer gush to the 
theeks of every person there. 

I could not write from Florence at this conjuncture 
rthout telling our English friends of this little féte 
“honour of another step forwards in the career of 
Italian Tegeneration. But my intention in taking 
‘my pen was to give the readers of the Atheneum 
mine little account of the new race of Tuscan journals 
Which the improved law of the press in this country 
“®ealled into sudden existence. The periodical 
es of Italy presents at this moment a very interest- 
“sspectacle. It has sprung into life with a promp- 
Yule and vigour that strikingly indicate the violence 





of the compressing force which heretofore kept it 
down. It has flashed intellectual light through the 
Peninsula with a startling suddenness that recalls to 
the mind the magnificent declaration of the physical 
operation of Omnipotence, * Let there be light, and 
there was light.” A moment's consideration of the 
nature of the periodical press in England or in France 
—of its office, its importance, its operation, and its 
influence—will in some degree enable one to conceive 
the extent of the void in a social system unprovided 
with anything of the kind. A further retrospective 
glance given to the gradual progress of our own 
periodical literature will show that it is, even in 
favourable soils, not generally one of the fastest grown 
products of civilization, 

Bearing all this in mind, I cannot but think that 
the present newspaper literature of Italy is a very 
striking phenomenon,—and very strongly encouraging 
as to the place which the youthful free nations of the 
Peninsula may be expected to take among the more 
civilized people of Europe. It must be remembered 
that twelve monthsago there did not exist in Tuscany 


a single publication worthy of the name or office of 


a newspaper. The one or two meagre sheets which 
each week produced were filled with government 
announcements—a little attempt at dramatic criti- 
cism, always mere panegyric—a few sonnets and 
conundrums—and price-currents. ‘There are now 
published in Florence three daily papers and seven 
either weekly or halt-weekly. 

La Patria is entitled to the first place among them 
on the ground of character, information and influ- 
ence. It was not the first in the new field opened 
by the amended laws of the press,—having been pre- 
ceded by its rival in all honourable and friendly 
emulation, the dlba. I believe that the latter has 
still the larger circulation,—though the gradually 
increasing sale of La Patria has latterly nearly, if not 
quite, overtaken it. La Patria started with eight hun- 
dred subscribers,—and has now between two thou- 
sand and two thousand five hundred. The principal 
if not sole proprietor is the Marchese Ricasoli,—the 
present Gonfaloniere of Florence, and one of the most 
respected and respectable of the old Florentine nobi- 
lity. The paper is conducted by Signori Salvagnoli, 
Lambruschini, and Massari. The first is an advocate, 
facile princeps, of the bar of Florence,—a very able 
and singularly eloquent man. The articles in La 
Patria are always signed with the name of the writer, 
except in the case of such as set forth the opinion 
held by the journal in matters involving important 
principles,—which are signed “La Direzione.” But 
it is rarely necessary for the readers of La Patria to 
cast their eyes to the bottom of Salvagnoli’s articles 
in order to know whose production they are reading. 
There area vigour,a terseness, and a closeness of argu- 
mentation in his writings which unmistakeably mark 
his style and make him a most valuable writer for 
the business of educating the infant public mind now 
forming in Italy. The qualities of style which I have 
mentioned are especially rare in Italian writers of the 
present day; whose most prominent and general 
fault, perhaps, is a tendency to diffuse wishy-washy 
verbiage,—the very natural consequence of the habit 
of writing with the view principally of saying nothing. 
In Salvagnoli a profound knowledge of the history of 
his own country and a very competent acquaintance 
with the political system and growth of the constitu- 
tional governments of Europe, as well as with the 
writings of our best constitutional lawyers and _poli- 
tical economists, combine with the qualities of his 
style to render him a most able and influential 
journalist; and will, in all probability, make him one 
of the leading men in the new Tuscan House of 
Commons. 

Lambruschini is in many respects a remarkable 
man. He is a /riest, of noble Genoese family, 
and nephew of the Cardinal of the same name 
who was Gregory XVI.’s friend and minister,— 
who was thought to have had the best chance 
of succeeding him on the Papal throne, and has 
been ever since understood to be the leader of the 
Austrian or retrograde party in the sacred college. 
A very different man in all respects from his Car- 
dinal uncle is Raffaello Lambruschini. Holding 
opinions diametrically opposed to those which would 
have pushed his fortunes at Rome under the auspices 
of his powerful relative, he remained a simple unbene- 





ficed priest,—and for many years kept a school, which 





enjoyed the highest reputation of any in Tuscany, at 
Figline, a country village some twenty miles distant 
from Florence. This he had given up, in consequence 
of uncertain health, some little time before the recent 
dawn of a new era in Tuscany; and found himself, 
therefore, at the time of the establishment of La 
Patria, at leisure to take part in an undertaking so 
well calculated to advance the cause which engaged 
all his warmest hopes and sympathies. His articles 
in the paper are generally on topics of grave and 
permanent importance; and are ever thoughtful, calm, 
and philosophical,_though perhaps rather didactic 
than argumentative. In a recent number of La 
Patria, now before me, there is an admirable article 
from his pen on the question, whether in the consti- 
tution to be shortly given to Tuscany it should be 
declared that “the Catholic religion is the sole reli- 
gion of the state.” I cannot refrain from quoting 
for the behoof of your readers the concluding words 
in which this Roman Catholic priest sums up his 
opinion of state protection for religion.—“A tariff 
which forbids the exportation of food prepares the 
way for famine; and the power which forbids the 
profession of any other than a certain given religion, 
or which discountenances in any way such as do not 
profess it, makes men irreligious. * * * It is my 
earnest prayer, preferred from no philosophic pride 
but from Catholic faith and zeal, that in the statutes 
of the Constitution no mention should be made of 
any ‘religion of the State,—a subject of which the 
State can know nothing. It will be for the laws to 
punish outrages against Religion, and to defend the 
free profession of it according to the dictates of each 
man’s conscience.” 

Massari, the third of the editorial triumvirate, is a 
Neapolitan, exiled from his country for the last ten 
years,—but by the recent amnesty permitted to 
return. He is a facile and animated writer; dealing 
for the most part rather with facts, while his elder 
colleagues discuss theories and evolve principles. 

Another stranger from the south, a Sicilian, the 
Marchese Busaca, deserves to be mentioned as a 
contributor from whose pen La Patria has derived 
many excellent papers, chiefly on topies of political 
economy. Such is the personnel of La Patria; a 
paper which I cannot but think does very great 
credit to the city that produces it, and yet more to 
that city that buys and reads it—for La Patria 
would be called a “ heavy” paper in England. Such 
a paper could only circulate among earnest thinkers, 
anxious for instruction and enlightenment. It is 
wholly destitute of those lighter features which would 
in either France or England be thought so necessary 
to ensure popularity and sale. No horrid murders, 
no singular accidents, no piquant rivalry and quarrel- 
ling with other prints, no police-court reports, no 
excitement of ultra-violent politics, not even the 
interest arising from an active collecting and eager 
publication of news and rumours, During a time 
especially rife with all sorts of flying reports of the 
most exciting kind, Za Patria has been most exem- 
plarily sober in receiving or propagating them. Again 
I say that the circulation of a daily paper of such a 
description to the extent of between two and three 
thousand copies in so limited a population augurs 
well for the often-questioned fitness of this people for 
the political franchises now at length bestowed upon 
them. 

The Alba is an excellent and highly talented 
paper, full of spirited and vigorous writing, charac- 
terized by honest frankness and uncompromising 
boldness, It is, of course, wholly liberal—perhaps 
a shade or two more violent in its politics than the 
more staid and philosophic Patria; and it is edited 
by a young priest (!) named Atto Vannucci. It was 
directed and almost wholly written by La Farina, a 
Sicilian, well known by various historical compila- 
tions—a writer of great facility and some eloquence, 
but not very profound. He has lately returned to 
his country. Altogether the Alba is a paper of a 
more popular character than its rival La Patria. It 
is written by younger men, and has all the appear- 
ance of being so. It has never exercised a similar 
discretion as to accrediting and spreading unauthen- 
ticated and dubious news; and has accordingly often 
found itself under the necessity of contradicting its 
yesterday's assertions, 

The Gazzetta di Firenze—the third of our daily 
papers—is the official organ of the government, Of 
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the editor, Pedani, there is little to be said. He 
is assisted by the Abbate Casali of San Marino,—a 
liberal man and a good writer. 

The Rivista is published twice a week. It is con- 
ducted by a junta of five, all young men,—and it 
represents what our neighbours called the “ extréme 
gauche.” Cempini, son of the minister, is one of 
its editors. It is not without talent by any means; 
but as compared with either the Patria or Alba it is 
wholly uninfiuential. 

Il Giornale Militare, published weekly, is what 
its title indicates. In its politics it is liberal. 

The same may be said of the Commercio and of the 
Avvenire, both old papers;—of which the latter used 
to be called the Bicoglitore till new times admonished 
it to change its name on the “tempora mutantur, et 
nos mutamur in illis” principle. 

The Giornaletto per Popolani and the Popolano are 
both small weekly sheets, published at a very low 
price, and addressed exclusively to the people. But 
the two are of very different character. ‘The latter 
strives to amuse and attract its public by matter often 
objectionable, rarely useful. It is evident that it is 
merely a commercial speculation,—and I should think 
an unsuccessful one. 

The Giornaletto per Popolani, on the other hand, 
is excellently and skilfully adapted to the purpose 
of instructing and educating as well as amusing its 
humble readers. ‘The name of its editor, Signor 
Thouar, long favourably known in Tuseany by his 
varied and persevering exertions in the cause of po- 
pular education, is here a sufficient guarantee for the 
scope and tendency of the work. It is pleasing to 
be able to add, as another indication of the temper 
of the Florentine public, that its circulation is much 
larger than that of its less laudable rival. 

Lastly, the Philocatolico, edited by an ancient 
canon of the cathedral named Silvestri, is our only 
retrograde—or, as we here say, oseurantista—journal, 
Until special inquiries, made with the view of writing 
this letter, revealed its existence to me, I had never 
heard of it. And I should think that the great bulk 
of the Florentine public are in the same happy 
state of ignorance. 

Besides these papers published in the capital, Tus- 
cany supports the Corriere Livornese of Leghorn, Ii 
Popolo of Siena,and I Italia of Pisa; all liberal, well 
edited and well supported papers. ‘The latter, under 
the direction of Profs. Montanelli and Marco 'Taba- 
rini, and published three times a week, is remarkable 
as being the organ of what may be called theChurch- 
liberal party; and represents the opinion of those 
who wish to make the present movement in Italy 
essentially a religious as well as a political one, and 
who look to the liberal Pope and to the Churech— 
which they hope to sce liberalized as to its temporal 
sympathies—as the captain and leaders of Italian 
progress and civilization. 

Truly, I think it must be admitted that we have 
here a goodly crop as the produce of only a few 
months’ freedom from a crushing censorship. But 
before concluding this somewhat too long letter, I 
must not omit one or two names of writers ac- 
tually engaged in contributing to the formation and 
education of the public mind through the columns 
of the daily press, though they do not belong to the 
staff of any journal. The Advocate Ricci, a talented 
and enlightened man, and Centofanti of Pisa, well 
known by his social and political writings, are both 
active contributors to various journals, Above all 
must not be forgotten Paolo Emiliano Giudici of 
Palermo, an enlightened politician, a vigorous and 
original thinker, and an indefatigable writer. His 


recently published ‘ History of Italian Literature’ } 


has had a success in the Peninsula such as no work 
has equalled for some time; and I venture to predict 
that, slow as we are to interest ourselves about new 
names in foreign literature, the name of Giudici will 
not remain unknown in London, if, as is most pro- 
bable, it is nearly so at present. 

A dinner was given here the other day by the Flo- 
rentines to the Sicilians in Florence in celebration 
of the newly granted Neapolitan constitution :—and 
on that occasion Giudici was publicly requested to 
undertake to write a history of the recent struggle in 
Sicily. All sorts of documents have been promised 
him by the newly installed Government at Naples, 
as well as by the Palermitan leaders; and a volume 








which can hardly fail of being a very interesting one 
will be the result. 

Having thus been led to mention the new Govern- 
ment at Naples, I may conclude my letter by ob- 
serving that Bozzelli, the Minister of the Interior, is a 
brother of our guild,—having long since received the 
printers’-ink baptism. Besides other smaller matters, 
he is the author of a very learned and deeply thought- 
ful book on ‘Tragic Imitation,’ in three volumes, 
published some ten years since at Naples. 





THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 
One long in populous cities pent, 
Forgetting Nature’s genial power, 
May find a thousand memories blent, 
A thousand gracious movements lent, 
Even in a single flower. 


On the bleak hill-side, beneath bare boughs, 
The hoarse cry of the rooks I hear ; 

The babbling runnel freshly flows, 

The Spring wind strikes upon my brows, 
And time runs back for many a year ! 


My soul’s high thoughts that cold spring day 
When ye did queen itin the grass, 

Come back again in long array, 

And fill me with a stern dismay, 
Like mocking spectres as they pass. 


Ah me! the time that is and was ! 

Not night from morn more different seems ! 
Thou holds’t, fair flower, a magic glass 
That shows the gulph I cannot pass 

Except, as now, in weeping dreams. H. F. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have from time to time called attention to the 
subject of the endowments for educational purposes 
which exist in all parts of the country—with a view 
to aid in any movement that we may have seen 
making to revive and render them more available 
to the wants and interests of the present time. 
When we state that in England and Wales there are 
more than 420 of these ancient foundations—having 
revenues amounting probably to four or five times 
the entire sum granted by government for educa- 
tional purposes even now—the importance of assist- 
ing by every legal and warrantable means to make 
them more available for the great work of public 
instruction will be at once understood. At present, 
most of these institutions are in a state of complete 
inefficiency. For the greater part, their administra- 
tion is in the hands of private, local, and irrespon- 
sible trustees; who neglect, or put a very narrow in- 
terpretation on, the letter of their duties. In not a few 
instances thead vantages of gratuitous schooling which 
they afford have been appropriated by classes for 
which the original devisor had no intention of provid- 
ing—and asa consequencethe contemplated objects of 
his charity areexcluded. Our readers are aware that 
parliamentary commissioners have investigated the 
affairs of these institutions ; but the evidence collected 
was incomplete, and nothing has followed on the in- 
quiry—as too often happens in cases where organized 
corruption exists and no particular individual has an 
interest in putting it down. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, there must be a new and more searching in- 
quiry into these endowments. It is in the highest 
degree inexpedient to permit such educational re- 
sources to he misapplied any longer. In the mean- 
time, a correspondent of the Daily News suggests the 
appointment of auditors to inspect and publish the 
pecuniary accounts of all such schools. This would 
make known at once the extent of their resources 
and the precise way in which those resources are 
employed, and place the management under the safe 
control of public opinion. We believe, too, that 
it is within the competency of the Lord Chancellor, 
as appellate trustee to all charities, to nominate 
inspectors to examine into, and report upon, the 
state of learning, discipline, and so forth, in these 
institutions—and to offer suggestions in cases where 
improvements are most desirable or abuses most fla- 
grant. If this were done, there would be no difficulty 
in bringing such report before the Council on Edu- 
cation, the press, and the public. 

The lectures at the Royal College of Physicians 
will commence on Wednesday next—and be con- 
tinued on the following Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The Lumleian Lectures will be delivered by Dr. 
James Arthur Wilson—the subject, ‘ Pain, its Varie- 





ties and Treatment,’—on that day, the 24th and 20¢h 


inst.; the Croonian Lectures by Dr. Conolly 
Insanity, in its Medical and Social Relations, on 
the 31st inst. and the 5th and 7th of April; and the 
Lectures on Materia Medica, by Dr. € tolding Bird 
‘On the Influence of recent Researches jy Organic 
Chemistry on Therapeutics, especially in relation tp 
the Depuration of the Blood,’—on the 12th, 14) 
and 19th of April, and the 3rd, 5th and 10th of May, 

The annual gencral meeting of the Bookseller 
Provident Institution was held on the 9th inst.; and 
the Report for the year 1847 disclosed, we are 
happy to Say, @ prosperous condition of the establish. 
ment. Notwithstanding a liberal application of the 
fund to the necessities of those who are its object, the 
former is rapidly increasing. During the compan. 
tively short period which has elapsed since the Di. 
rectors were empowered to grantassistance, the sum of 
nearly 1,3007. has been so distributed ; while the whole 
of the expenses connected with the institution since 
it was formed in 1 837 have not averaged more than 
80/. per annum. The number of members now on 
the books is 476; and upwards of 1,000/. has been 
added to the Permanent Fund during the past year, 

We have received from Scotland an eames 
appeal on behalf of the destitute widow and 
orphans of William Thom the Inverury poet; who, 
after years of the fever that waits upon hopes inju- 
diciously raised and coldly disappointed, returned 
not many months ago to the Hawkhill of Dundee 
round which, to use his own touching language, his 
thoughts had still lingered “like a bird that flutters 
round her forsaken nest”—but returned only to die, 
«“ He has left behind him,” says a writer, announcing 
his death, “something more than a name,—some 
true and beautiful strains,—which, as ‘a thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever,’ the world will not willingly 
suffer, like the inscription on the coffin, to be buried 
inthe tomb. He has left behind him, alas! some- 
thing of yet tenderer and more mournful interest, 
—a widow and three children,—the eldest of whom 
is only four years and the youngest but a few 
months old.” We cannot say that Thom’s poetry was 
of the order which establishes a public claim; but 
taken in connexion with his story, we think there is 
an unquestionable claim for his wife and family some- 
where. Their sad condition demands some more 
substantial expression of that sentimental sympathy 
which mocked the habitual poverty of the poet's home 
with the luxuries of a public banquet, and set up his 
lowly household gods for avain act of overstrained and 
momentary homage. “ His death,” saysour correspon- 
dent, “has been hastened by the neglect into which 
he latterly fell as contrasted with the undue amount 
of adulation which temporarily surrounded him in 
the south—and which at the time you so justly and 
emphatically condemned.” On the occasion of the 
banquet offered to Thom at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in 1845, we wrote as follows :— 

This seems to us to be a very serious mistake. There is 
nothing whatever in Thom’s case to justify such a demon- 
stration,—though much to deserve sympatliy. It puts him 
quite in a false position; is an expression of good-will 
singularly unmeaning and inappropriate in itself, and to 
him useless and dangerous, What is the use of putting this 
poor, struggling, and worthy man on a pedestal like this, a8 
if he had done some great thing or represented some = 
heard-of form of suffering ?—feasting him, whose manly 
fight has been, and must be, to get a loaf for his children, at 
a grand dinner, as if to contrast his long suffering and lowly 
estate with this luxury and mock-heroic of a night. Realls 
that characteristic form of celebration to which John Bull 
is accused of resorting on occasions of all kinds, with an it- 
discrimination which constitutes it a satire against hin, 
would, but for that indiscriminateness, seem to have beet 
expressly selected on the present occasion asa Laren 
in reference to facts too sad in themselves to bear the appl 
cation of a merry comment. No good will come out of 8 
show-sentimentality like this to the general form of mnisery 
of which Thom’s case is the type. And, with all considerate 
respect for the man, we do not see Thom’s title to this dis 
play, even if it were wholesome in his circumstances. To 
be poor is not a titlk—God knows :—to be an honest, endur 
ing, humble-hearted man, is not one either (all — 
the patient and suffering class to which he belongs, it has 
many such !)—his poetry, of course, does not make vee 
lion. Ina word, the measure seems to us one both abst - 
and mischievous. We trust its projectors will yet find — 
more suitable mode of testifying their esteem for this nee y 
and deserving man. h 
That more suitable mode was never found; and the 

: X : = ge 
poor poet has laid aside the sickness of the hope 
deferred” only inthe grave. We call on those —_ 
ill-directed kindness added this to his other —_ 
to make some compensation to the family sae 
who is beyond the reach of compensation for 
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i ceit_-and of itsneed. We appeal confidently, besides, Denmark was as unlimited as that of the Tzar of 
tem to the many who join us in honouring the genius Russia) to his last resting-place. The ‘ closing 
sd the that grew UP amid toil,—and the toil that while self- scene’ of each was but the expression of the differ- 
el directed, made itself the faithful servant and lowly ence—the difference was in the men themselves. 
ory minister of the genius. The ast verses ever written The day after France had ignominiously expelled 
ee iyy poor Thom— A Song of the Dwellers in Dean a sovereign from the high place his ascent to which 
Lith Yale_—read almost like a pleading from the humble _ had been accompanied by promises too soon to be 
, Max poet's grave for those whom he has left. | broken, Denmark bore with tears to the grave a 
ys While we laugh and sing in this happy ring monarch whose advent to the throne was attended 
sellers With a bright and brotherly glee, | by popular disappointment, yet whose reign proved 
.3 and May we never — the sun hath set | one of progress,—and who in dying has bequeathed 
ve are On wauneite ri eae ‘ 'to his successor the draft of a constitution the 
ablish- For oh! it may be that this chill night wind sarrying out of which was denied to himself. The 
of the Sweeps round some fireless hearth ; “asi aye oe  Oaazes? A es 
Freezing the heart of the homeless one funeral of his late Majesty Christian VIII. took place 
ect, the With never a friend on earth. in the evening of the 25th of February. The stately 
myer. Then aye as we sing may we closer cling 
the Di. In our bright and brotherly glee ; 
> Sum of Yet never forget that the sun may set 
e whole On the homes of misery. 
ae teen phony stort heey alone, | nificent patron and sincere promoter—a ‘ Farewell’ | 
an ‘Tis a debt we owe to Heaven, you know,— | was sung in chorus to the departed prince. As the 
NOW on Then pay it as well as you can. | cortége passed out of the western gate of the city on 
las been Now winter rides mad in his carriage of snow, | its road to the railway by which the royal corpse was 
st year, With his pelting rain and his hail; | to be conveyed to Roeskilde~in whose Cathedral 
rege wiyeld a ‘iaing eee oe | repose the remains of a long and uninterrupted line 
pw and wcbeset 7 ’ J an ‘ . a | of Danish kings,—the stillness of the night was again | 
ot; who, ane — Meson Ml ~ ag ing | broken by the solemn tones of a last farewell, breathing | 
eS Inju- And never forget that the sun may set | the solemn thanks of a people to the monarch who 
returned On the homes of misery. | had never closed his ear to their complaints. A little 
— Our readers may be warned to look out, to-morrow, i beyond the gate—where rises the column ere: cted by } 
t flutters fra total eclipse of the moon. It will begin 16 the peasantry of the country in honour of Frederick 
ly to die minutes after 7 in the evening—middle 12 minutes | VI., who broke the bonds of serfdom,—the procession | 
estos past §—and end 8 minutes past 11. passed under a brilliantly-lighted triumphal arch of 
houncing The following, which we find in the Daily News, | evergreens, erected by the agriculturists of the district | 
— rethink worth transferring to columns which, like | in —< —_ — for = oe apr 
willing ours, have kept steadily in view the progress making | ys cae ition intros a y the late — and 
so Niele in the mental education of the working classes— | Cecorated with transparenciesand inscriptions descrip- 
sf ea “The inhabitants of Patricroft have lately erected a | tive of the feeling. Blest be the memory of King 
Sead commodious and substantial building, to answer the Christian VIII! says one of these Inscript10ns.— 
of we, purposes of a mechanics" institution, day schools for | low different might have been the history of Hu- | 
epee oys and girls, and an infant school,—the total cost | Manity if the attainment of fame like this had been 
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of which amounts to about 8507. The greater part | more frequently the highest ambition of rulers ! 

if that sum has been raised by subscription among | The Government of Denmark, like some other 

the friends of education,—but a debt remained of , of the continental states; exhibits a zeal for the pre- | 
about 1502. without any apparent means of discharg- | servation of the national monuments which contrasts, 


ingit, On Friday last, the numerous workmen in not very flatteringly for ourselves, with the indiffer- 


poetry was 
laim; but 
k there is 
nily some- 













post the engineering establishment of Messrs. Nasmyth, | ence of the authorities at home. No sooner had 
ostehens Gaskell & Co., Bridgewater Foundry, held a meeting | the Danish antiquary, Worsaac, returned from his | 
set up his fir the purpose of devising the means for liquidating tour through England—where his original, yet well | 
clechaal the debt; when they came to the resolution that, | considered, views on our early national antiquities | 
corvenpen> with the consent of their employers, they would | gained for him golden opinions from both sections of | 
into which wutk a quarter of a day overtime each day during | the archeological world—than he was appointed by 
mepaiee the fortnight following, and hand the proceeds over | the late king a member of the Royal Commission 





ed him in 
justly and 
sion of the 
nd Anchor 





tothe treasurer of the building.” | for the preservation of the monuments of Denmark, 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected our |} —and especially nominated Inspector of all the anti- 
wuntryman the Rev. H. Moseley for one of its cor- | quarian monuments of the country. One of the first 
‘sponding members in the section of mechanics, acts of the present King of Denmark has been to 
Mr, Robert Stephenson was one of the unsuccessful | issue an order that all the national monuments on 















e. There is wndidates on the occasion. | the royal estates shall be excepted from the leases to 

ch a demon- The library of the King and Queen of the | the under-tenants—and preserved as the property of 
It ae} French at Neuilly amounted, it is said, to fourteen | the public. The endeavours to protect such relies | 
Oss ousand yolumes; and about twelve thousand of , ha,e hitherto been confined to the collecting of them | 
f putting this 


these, we are glad to hear, have escaped the devas- in museums; but the attempt is now to be made to 
ution of the Chateau. The amount of the lite- | maintain them in situ, 

try damage can, however, scarcely be estimated | Collectors propose, but the Auctioneer disposes! 
syet, Torn, as the books were, from the cases which | What availed Horace Walpole’s solicitude to keep 
cntained them, and flung roughly into carts for his Strawberry treasures together, and hand them 
vausport to the Mairie during the work of de- | down to generations yet unborn as so many proofs 
‘miction, the extent of mutilation has yet to be | of his tact and foresight in dilettantism? His wit 
wertained. The volumes are in process of convey- | served to point a paragraph for Robins! —What 
wee to the Bibliotheque Nationale—as it is now | availed Elia’s “intense delight” in “his midnight 
aled; where they will be catalogued, and as fur as | darlings, his Folios;” with every one of which was 
bsible restored, Amongst this literary heap, it is | linked some delicious recollection of pleasure—or of 
‘nounced that the famous manuscript of the book | poverty (vide the exquisite paper ‘Old China’) ? 
f Gaston Phabus commonly called the Livre des | A February number of the New York Literary World 
Ciasses—inscribed in the old catalogue of the National announces some sixty of ;these as having found their 
Lary and carried off from it by Louis the Four-| way to Bartlett & Welford’s, Broadway, for sale! 
wenth in 1665—has heen recovered. | “ What,” as the Editor pleasantly says, “will their | 
A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“It is | fate be now? Who, amid the ever-changing fortunes 
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Sehabit of the Atheneum to abstain from comment | of American families, will keep the herd together in | 
the shifting political events of the day; but you a library! Their destiny is now most assuredly to | 
% bound to point to the solemn lessons of history, | travel over the continent :—some to be dog’s-eared | 
“ea though the page be yet wet on which they are | in Oregon, some to grow crisp of cover in Labrador, | 
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if the “ hope ‘ended, Thus, it can hardly be out of your pro- | some to be freshly bound in leather from a Cali- | 
i those whos J ("to mark for your readers the contrast b .ween  fornian bullock, some to follow annexation and 
her sufferings denied exit of a ‘citizen king’ from the stage be shelved in time in the ‘Society Library’ of 
mily of im PS world, and the homage of the heart which has! Mexico.’”” We would gladly “lay the flattering 











tion for him — one of the most absolute rulers of Europe | unction to our souls” that this might be but an expe- 


‘cording to law the power of the King of| riment on bibliomaniac curiosity akin to that which 














incognitum. 
the Lake Tiberias and of the Dead Sea were ascer- 
tained, and the distance between the two considered, 
the Jordan being the communicating medium, and 
that in a distance not much exceeding 80 miles the 
| fall of that river averaged 16°4 feet per mile, it was 
regarded by some, and amongst them by Prof. Ro- 
binson, that should the Jordan be devoid of cataracts, 
rapids, or falls—and none such had been met with 
by travellers who had crossed it in various places— 
either there must be some error in the measure- 
ments of the levels of Lake Tiberias and the Dead 
Sea, or there existed a remarkable phenomenon well 
deserving the attention of geographers, It was there- 
fore the object of theauthor of this paper todemonstrate 
that a fall of 16-4 feet per mile might occur without 
rapid, cataract, or fall, and yet no phenomenon exist. 
—QOne circumstance noticed by the author may be 
dwelt on for an instant :—in examining the results 
of De Bertou, Rusegger, and Von Wildenbruch, 
the depression of both the Dead Sea and the Lake 
of Tiberias increases in chronological order, and De 
Bertou’s observations in 1838 give a greater depres- 
| sion than his first in 1837.—The fall of a river influ- 

ences in part the velocity or force of its current, but 

not to such an extent that the rate of fall could be 

taken as a scale for the rate of velocity. The Rhine, 

Danube, and Elbe are very rapid rivers, yet they only 

exhibit a fall of one or two and very seldom three 

feet per mile; while the “ gentle Tweed,” with an 

average fall of nearly eight feet, from the affluence of 
Biggar water to the sea, is freely navigated by small 

boats—a fall of only two feet in the Danube presenting 

the greatest obstacles to navigation. The geological 
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produced the treasures of the Fortsas Library. 
Our transatlantic friends, we know, are “ great 
hands” at authenticating a Mermaid. It is not 
very long since, being in want of a wonder, they 
“took down” the Falls of Niagara;—and in lite- 
rary matters their exact knowledge may be ques- 
tioned, when we find in the very journal before 
us an advertisement of ‘Christopher Tadpole’ by 
Horace (for Albert) Smith! But the following items 
in the Lamb Catalogue are startling :_—“ ‘ The Life of 
John Buncle,’ &c., with very curious and character- 
| istic introductory critical Note by Coleridge, and 
marginal corrections throughout. — ‘ Poems,’ by 
| Donne. The blank leaves and margins full of curious 
and valuable critical and illustrative notes, written 








procession moved from the Palace of Amalienborg | while reading the poems, most characteristic of 
through the torch-lighted streets of the city; and at | Coleridge, including an original Epigrammatic Poem 
the Palace of Charlottenborg, the seat of the Aca- | by him, &c. Ke. At the end is—‘I shall die soon, 
demy of Fine Arts—of which the late king was a mu- | my dear Charles Lamb, and then you will not be 


vexed that I have scribbled your book. 8S. T. C., 
2nd May, 1811.°—* God’s Revenge against the cry- 
ing and execrable sin of Murder” By John Rey- 
nolds. With very long and curious critical and 


metaphysical notes by Coleridge, characterizing the 


book of ‘honest Murthereo-Maniacal John Rey- 
nolds.’ In another he says, ‘O what a beautiful con- 


| cordia discordantium is an unthinking good man's 


soul!? "We need not point out how desirable it is 
that “lots” like these should fall to the lot of some 
worthy literary man. Some of Coleridge’s best 
criticisms, we fancy, have been thus invested; and 
the idea of losing them is painful to every student 
and scholar,—even if he have no twinge at the 
thoughts of the well-beloved intimates of Charles 


; and Mary Lamb passing from within the precincts 


of “ London with-the-many sins !’’ 


BRITISH INSTITUTI( IN, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five.—Admission, la; 
Catalogue, ls. WILLIAM BARNARD Keeper. 





SOCIETIES 
GeocrapuicaL. — Feb. 28. —W. J. Hamilton, 
President, in the chair.—Two papers were read; the 
first by Mr. John S. Leigh, giving an account of a 


| visit to the Zambezi and to Quilimane, a town upon 


its shore; the second by Mr. Augustus Peterman,— 
the subject the Fall of the Jordan as compared with 
certain British rivers. Hitherto but little has been 
known of the actual state of the Jordan; for although 
it may have been crossed at various points, yet so 
dangerous has travelling upon its banks proved, in 
consequence of the attacks of the Arabs, that it may 
almost (until recently descended by Lieut. Moly- 
neux) have been regarded, below Beisin, as a flumen 
When, however, the relative levels of 
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structure of the country through which a river runs 

may be regarded as the chief cause of sudden de- 

scents. The Severn and the Shannon are much alike 

in magnitude; the average descent of the former is | 
26°6 inches per mile, of the latter only 9 inches; 
and yet the Severn pursues its course without any 
rapids or falls, whilst the Shannon forms those mag- 
nificent falls of Doonas, equalling the most celebrated 
in Europe. The author, by a number of tables of 
the size and descent of various British rivers, and by 
deep and laborious hydrographical research, demon- 
strated that even should the descent of the Jordan | 
be, as stated by Prof. Robinson, 16°4 feet per mile, 
without either fall or cataract, yet there is nothing 


extraordinary in such circumstance, nor any great | 
geographical problem to be solved; whereas on the | 
other hand the actual amount of descent per mile is 


greatly diminished in consequence of the Jordan 
being not a straight but a very tortuous river,—and 
therefore its length from the Lake Tiberias to the | 
Dead Sea much greater than has been generally 
supposed, 





Grotocicat.—March 8.—Sir H. T. De la Beche | 
in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Position in the Cre- | 
taccous Series of Beds containing Phosphate of Lime,’ 
by R, A. C. Austen, Esq., was read.—In a letter | 
in the Gardener’s Chronicle of the 19th of February 
last, Mr. Paine, of Farnham, gives an account of | 
some strata in which phosphate of lime occurs in | 
sufficient abundance to render it of importance to | 
agriculture; and the editor expresses a hope that the 
notice may lead to the successful search for like 
underground wealth in other parts of the country. 
The present paper is written in part fulfilment of 
that hope. Many observers, as M. Brongniart, 
Dr. Buckland, Sir H. De la Beche, and Dr. Fitton, 
have noticed the occurrence of phosphates of lime 
in the gault. ‘The author had also noticed them in 
his account of the vicinity of Guildford. The im- 
portant part of the recent discovery is, therefore, 
only that this substance is so abundant as to have 
great economic value. Near Guildford, phosphate 
nodules are abundant in the upper greensand. In 
the gault below, concretions of phosphate of lime are 
not so uniformly diffused, but occur in two seams,— 
one in the argillaceous portion of the bed, the other 
very low in the mass. Both beds are very persistent; 
but in consequence of the undulations of the strata 
along the base of the escarpment of the North Downs, 
it is only a few places that will repay those who may 
look for this mineral substance,—the beds of gault 
and greensand being often far below the surface. 
The phosphates have been found beneath Newland’s 
Corner, near Guildford, at Puttenham and other 
places. The greensand and gault at Farnham, also, 
contain beds productive of phosphates of lime. The 
nodules have the form of coprolites, but differ from 
these bodies in internal structure. 

A paper ‘ On the Presence of Phosphoric Acid in 
the Subordinate Members of the Chalk Formation,’ 
by J. C. Nesbit, Esq., was next read,.— From the 
marl near Farnham there was obtained by washing 
a substance evidently coprolitic, containing 28 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, while the general mass con- 
tains as much as 2 to 3 percent. In some nodules 
from the gault near Maidstone, so much as 23 per 
cent. was also obtained, and some nodular masses of 
shells from the Shanklin sands showed 15 per cent. 
of this important substance. 

An ‘Outline of the Principal Geological Features 
of the Salt Field of Cheshire and the adjoining 
districts,’ by G. W. Ormerod, Esq., was next read. 
The salt measures are exhibited in the best manner 
in a line from Mow to Middlewich and Northwich, 
and along the lower valley of the Weaver. Near 
Congleton and Church Lawton, the saliferous and 
gypseous beds have a thickness of about 650 feet. 
At Northwich, the beds have been sunk into 500 
feet; and at Middlewich, where they underlie the 
former, 309 feet,—or above 800 feet in all. The salt 
water in some places oozes out on the surface 
naturally; at other places, is found by boring often 
below the level of the sea. At Middlewich, the water 
contains about 24 lb. of salt in a gallon. Where the 
salt has continued to be washed out from the interior 
of the earth for a long period in this manner, the 
ground above often sinks, and considerable changes 





of level take place, interfering with the drainage and 





navigation, and occasionally submerging large tracts 
of ground so as to form lakes. 





AstronomicaL.—Febd, 11.—This was the anniver- 
sary meeting, and the annual Report was read. It 
was very long, and embraced a great many subjects : 
in fact, the reports of this Society become longer 
and longer from year to year. The principal point 
of interest relating to the proceedings of the Society 


| was the award of a testimonial to twelve astronomers, 


in lieu of the usual medal to one. The Council set 
forth that, owing to the very large number of claims 


| which had arisen or become ripe for consideration in 


the course of the last year (including several which 


| were postponed by the great event of last year), it 


had been thought advisable to celebrate a very re- 


| markable time, as well as the men who had made it 


so, by awarding an unusual testimonial. Twelve 
astronomers having been proposed for the ordinary 
medal, each of whom would have had a certainty of 
obtaining it had he stood alone, it was determined 
to include the twelve in the award. They are,— 
Mr. Adams, for his inverse application of the theory 
of perturbations,—Mr. Airy, for his voluntary reduc- 
tion of the ancient lunar observations made at Green- 
wich,—Mr. Argelander, for his catalogues of stars,— 
Mr. Bishop, for his foundation and maintenance of 
an observatory which has enlarged the solar system, 
—Col. Everest, for his completion of the meridian 
are measured in India,—Mr. Hansen, for his addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the lunar theory,—Mr. 
Hencke, for his discovery of two planets,—Sir John 
Herschel, for his astronomical labours in the southern 
hemisphere,—Mr. Hind, for his discovery of two 
planets,—M. Leverrier, for his inverse application of 
the theory of perturbations,—Sir John Lubbock, for 
his researches in the theory of planetary perturba- 
tions,—and Mr. Weisse, for his zeal in the reduction 
of the observations of stars. The testimonial is to 
consist of an inscription printed on vellum, of which 
the following is a copy :—“‘In recognition of the 
great advances recently made in astronomy, and in 
gratitude to those who made them, the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society has awarded this public testimonial 
to certain distinguished astronomers, among whom is 
[name], whose [brief recital of services] place him 
among those who have greatly contributed to the 
progress of human knowledge, and who is hereby 
most respectfully requested to accept and preserve 
this acknowledgment of his talent, energy and 
success.” 


Astatic.—March 4.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.— 
A Meteorological Journal kept at Fuh-chow-foo, in 
China, was presented to the Society by Sir G. 
Staunton. The observations extend from July 1844 
to the close of August 1846; and with one exception 
(February to June 1845) the series is unbroken. 
The climate of Fuh-chow appears to be extremely 
uncertain. The spring is the wet season—which is 
usually ended by June; when the weather grows 
excessively hot. In September the absence of 
the south-east breezes which blow throughout the 
summer renders the heat very oppressive—though 
the thermometer may not show so high a figure as 
in the months preceding. The winter is beautiful; 
the sun has still considerable power, and the sky is 
often without a cloud. The nights are sometimes 
frosty; and once since the establishment of the con- 
sulate snow has been seen on the hills. 

The Secretary read a paper, by B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., ‘On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas.’ 
This region is a tract to the south of Tibet, stretching 
from Gilgit to Brahma Kenid, with an average 
breadth of ninety miles. The mountains are very 
precipitous, intersected by numerous narrow glens, 
well watered with innumerable springs and rivers, and 
abounding in a most luxuriant tree and herb vegeta- 
tion. The country may be divided as regards climate 
into three pretty equal divisions; and the observations 
in the present paper are confined to the countries be- 
tween the Kali, or Ghagra, and the Dhunori, including 
the countries of Nepal, Sikim, and Bhutan, In 
this tract there are ten principal tribes of aborigines, 
all of whom speak dialects which have scarcely any 
intermixture of the Indian Prakrits. They inhabit 
the central and temperate parts of the mountains, 
at elevations varying from 3,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Their climate is healthy and not troubled with ex- 


there is a superabundance of moisture 
rank vegetation. These tribes are all’ 
origin,—as proved by their languages, creeds, ¢ 
toms, legends, and physical peculiarities, The 
legends indicate a transit over the Himalayas, whieh 
might have taken place 1,300 years ago; and it ae 
certainly have occurred before the Budhism of India 
was introduced into Tibet in the seventh or eighth 
century. The rugged nature of the eumnter” by 
preventing free intercourse, has multiplied dialect, 
The people are a non-nomadic, agricultural class, 
The heat and moisture of the Cis-Himalayas bein 
greater than that of Tibet, the inhabitants of the 
former are smaller, less muscular, and of a darker 
colour than those of the latter country. But the 
differences are by no means important; showing that 
great variations of climate and of habits for more 
than a thousand years has not produced any oblite. 
rative effects on the essential and distinctive signs of 
race. 


produc; 
of Tibetan 





Institute or Britisn Arcuirecrs.—March 6. 
—C. Fowler, V.P. in the chair—Mr. A. B. Blenkam 
was elected an Associate.—A paper was read, by 
J. Fergusson, Esq., ‘On the Ancient Buddhist Archi- 
tecture of India.’ Mr. Fergusson commenced by 
showing that the generally assumed primeval ar- 
tiquity of Indian buildings was not borne out by 
facts; as the oldest monuments in the country 
whether cut in the rock or structural, belonged to 
the Buddhists, —and the founder of that religion 
died only 543 B.c.: and that even that date was too 
early, as it did not become the religion of the 
state till after 250 B.c., in the reign of Asoka 
by whom the earliest monuments hitherto found in 
India had been erected. After showing that there 
was no real similarity between the architectural 
styles of Egypt and India, he proceeded to point 
out that the latter country was occupied by two dis- 
tinct races of people,—the one aboriginal, and occu- 
pying the southern portion of the Peninsula; while 
the other, or Indo-Germanic race, came into the 
country, at a tolerably recent period, as conquerors 
or colonists, and settled in the valleys of the Indus 
and Ganges. It was among the latter race that the 
Buddhist religion arose and flourished for more than 
a thousand years, or from before 250 z.c. till after 
750 a.p.,—though at the time of the Mohammedan 
invasion it seems to have been entirely extinct; and 
now there was not a Buddhist, or an institution of 
that religion, in the country of its birth. After 
alluding to the curious fact of the names of Ptolemy 
Antiochus, and other Greek kings, being mentioned 
in the inscription of this Asoka, Mr. Fergusson dwelt 
for some time on the existence of a purely Greek 
honeysuckle ornament being found on the pillars 
set up by this king at Allahabad, and on which one 
of his inscriptions is engraved. He then proceeded 
to classify the religious edifices of the Buddhists— 
dividing them into three classes, the first being the 
Topes, or Dagobas, large domical buildings erected to 
contain relics, many of which still exist in Afghanistan 
and Ceylon as well as India. After describing the 
various parts of a dagoba, Mr. Fergusson showel 
how the tee, or ornament on the top of them, gr- 
dually became taller and taller, till it became 4 
three or nine storied tower, not only in India, but in 
China,—asin the instance of the celebrated Porcelain 
Tower at Nankin. The circular inclosure of the 
topes was next illustrated, from a curious example 
at Sanchee, in Bhopal, which still retains its singulst 
gateways. These likewise were shown to be the 
original of the Pailoos, or what are improperly called 
the triumphal arches of the Chinese. The nes! 
class of monuments were the Chaityas, or churches, 
which in India are known to us only from the caves; 
as are also the third class or Viharas, or monasteries, 
—which served as residences for the priests, and ot 
which two or more are attached to every Chaitya® 
every series of caves in India. After pointing 
their general plans and arrangements, Mr. F —— 
proceeded to illustrate the beautiful mode in ere 
the chaitya caves were lighted by one large openits 
or window over the entrance; and then expl 

the construction of the roofs,—which, though o- 
circular in form, were never copies of arches (whic 
were not to be found in India till long after the Mo- 
hammedan invasion), but of wooden construction; 
























































cessive heat; but the temperature varies much, and 


in some of the earlier caves the original wood 
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=] ajated, though in the more modern ones its forms 
aa one in the rock. After concluding the 
Indian part of his subject, Mr. Fergusson pointed out 


striking similarity thatexisted between the arrange- 
entof the buildings he had been describingand those 
vf Stonehenge,—which he had no doubt whatever was 


a Buddhist building; 
that hitherto mysterious erection 


and he thought every part of 
admitted of easy 
explanation on that supposition. He concluded by 
showing how domes were constructed in India; and 

sated out the similarity that existed between the 
Indian examples and the well-known tomb at My- 
ise, in Asia Minor—and the curious circumstance 
that the hog-backed Lycian tombs, discovered by 
Sir Charles Fellows, strongly resembled, not only in 
form, but in construction, those Indian buildings 
which had formed the subject of the lecture; while 
the language of the inscriptions on them was a dialect 
of the Sanscrit, about as far removed from the 
mother tongue as that found on inscriptions in the 
Indian examples. 


Rova Instirution.—March 10.—Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, V.P., in the chair.—Dr. R. G. Latham 
‘On the Ethnological Affinities of the Nations of 
Caucasus” — The term Caucasian is used in the 
strictly limited and geographical senge of the word. 
Itdoes by no means denote the great division of the 
human race which is called by writers upon the phy- 
sical history of mankind, Caucasian. It simply de- 
notes the tribes that dwell at the foot and in the 
recesses of Mount Caucasus—the tribes between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. These stand in a re- 
markable contrast to the conterminous nations. The 
Turkish race, to the north and east, is spread over a 
vast continuous area;—i.e. to the borders of the Icy 
Sea. The Persian race, to the south, is continued 
to the far limits of Hindostan. The Russian lan- 
guages, to the west, are equally remarkable for the 
extent to which they exhibit the phenomenon of a 
single race spread over a vast geographical area. In 
opposition to these, the Caucasian tribes are nume- 
rous, distinct, and isolated—unlike each other and un- 
like the rest of the world, at least as far as the evidence 
of their language is concerned. This isolation and 
diversity, real or apparent, have long been insisted 
on. In Gibbon’s account of the Lazie War we 
find a contemporary author speaking of the 300 lan- 
guages spoken in the parts in question. Even in 
later times the number of Caucasian dialects has 
been put so high as seventy. The basis of the ex- 
isting classification is the ‘ Sprachatlas et Asia Poly- 
glotta’ of Klaproth. This, although admitting far 
fewer languages radically distinct from each other, 
still leaves the following groups unconnected. 1. The 
Ossetie dialects—These Klaproth imagines to repre- 
rent the languages of an ancient Median colony, and 
of the Alani of the medieval historians. Rosen, 
although he denies their Median origin, still consi- 
des them as Indo-European. 2. The Georgian 
dialects—The Cartulinian, Suanic, Lazic, Mingrelian. 
Allied to each other, but unlike any other languages. 
3, The Lesgian dialects—These fall into the Avar, 
Kasi-kumak, Akush, and Kura divisions. Some of 
these divisions, again, fall into subdivisions. Thus, in 
the Avar, there are the Arakan, Dido, Anguch, and 
other sub-dialects. 4. The Chechench dialects—The 
Chechench, Ingush, Tushi. 5. The Circassian dia- 
ket_The Adig?, or proper Circassian, the Abchas- 
san, and the Tapanta. It was considered that the 
uly point concerning the relations of the above- 
mentioned dialects with each other that required 
totiee was the place of the Ossetic language. In 

is respect its position as Indo-European was ob- 
jected to—as were also all inferences deduced there- 
from, It was considered to be simply Caucasian. 
The chief point was the ethnological relations of the 

guages in question, not to each other, but to those 
of the world at large. They were not with the lan- 
Siagesnearest them geographically ;—i. e. the Turkish, 
tsan, or Russian. They had never been consi- 
dered by competent judges to have any definite affi- 
hues with the Armenian. An Egyptian origin had 
never been, on historical grounds, assumed for the 

‘organ, as the representative of the old Colchian. 

's was not confirmed by the evidence of either 

suage or physiology. The evidence of Bopp for 
considering them Indo-European was considered in- 

Cent, Klaproth’s affinities with the Siberian 
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tongues were admitted; but it was doubted whether 
they were the nearest. The doctrine laid before the 
meeting was, that the nearest affinities of the lan- 
guages of Caucasus were with the monosyllabic 
languages; of which those of Tibet were the nearest 
in regard to their geography. As, amongst numerous 
other coincidences, the numerals partially coincided, 
it was inferred that the separation from the parent 
stock took place after the numerical power of certain 
words had been fixed; whilst, as the peculiar points 
of the social life and religion of the western tribes 
speaking monosyllabic languages were not found in 
the Caucasus, it was inferred that the separation had 
taken place before the evolution of such habits, &c., 
in Tibet. The spread of the Persian dialects had 
effected the disconnection. The Chinese dialects are 
nearly monosyllabic: the Tibetan exhibit the germs 
of inflection, whilst the Caucasian languages, one 
stage nearer a system of inflections, still retain strong 
traces of character originally monosyllabic. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
+ British Architects, 8, p.m. 

Pathological Society, 7.—Council. 

Statistical Society, 8 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture, 

- Linnean Socicty, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of the Wood 
Bridge across the River Tees, at Stockburn,’ by H. T. 
Wright.—‘ Description of Highton’s Safety Railway Chair,’ 
by E. Highton.— On Railway Junctions,’ by A. Bianlands, 

Wen. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
TuurR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
a Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
a Royal Society, half-past 8, 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Philological Society, 8. 
oyal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Daubeny ‘On Some of 
the Applications of Geology to Chemical Research.’ 


Fai. 





FINE ARTS 


ARTS AND ARMS, 

WE have had submitted to us a correspondence 
in which one of the military clubs of the metropolis 
figures in a remarkable manner; exhibiting morally 
an entire misapprehension of the relative position of 
its own members—and on a question of Art a want 
of education as to the character and meanings of the 
latter—which contrast singularly with the increased 
and increasing knowledge that is generally abroad. 

Mr. Marshall Claxton, as our readers know, exhi- 
bited in the collection at Westminster Hall, last 
summer, a picture of ‘The Burial of Sir John 
Moore,’—of which we were enabled to make a favour- 
able report [see Atheneum, No. 1028, p. 737]. As 
this work did not find a purchaser in the Hall, and 
its dimensions precluded the artist from keeping it in 
his studio, he selected the senior United Service 
Club as an appropriate body for its reception,—and 
liberally presented it to that institution. Of course, 
the gift was accepted, as was natural, with gratitude; 
and Mr. Claxton had the reasonable expectation of 
having wrought for reputation, if not for money. 

He little knew, however, the sort of connoisseurs 
among whom he had cast his chance. He had never 
calculated that the results of his genius were to be 
judged by military rule—that the coats and cocked 
hats in the picture were to take precedence of the art 
among his chosen judges. From the moment of the 
presentation, a series of the most extraordinary pro- 
ceedings took place in respect of the gift; throughout 
the whole of which the members of the United Service 
Club, while they exhibited almost ludicrously their 
unfitness to be the recipients ofa work of Art, betrayed 
an utter unconsciousness that the artist was, both as 
donor and as a worker in the intellectual mines, a 
higher presence than themselves. The relative posi- 
tionsof the painter and the club they adjusted after the 
old rule of military supremacy; and quite forgot—or 
perhaps had never learnt—that the world has ceased 
to worship the sword, and that the man of genius in 
the new hierarchy is above the soldier. During 
all the negotiations that ensued, Mr. Claxton was 
treated with a sort of cold and civil condescension 
that affected to reverse the characters of the bene- 
factor and the beneficed—summoned and remanded 
at the pleasure of the committee and its chairman— 
and instructed and overruled in the matter of his own 
art ina manner which will probably sicken him for 
life, and make all his brethren beware in future, of 
military judges. 

Having given his picture, the members scem to 
have considered that as an incident came with it the 
right to Mr, Claxton’s further services :—and the 





manner in which they exercised their right is a thing 
to make the club immortal. We have before us 
copies of the entire correspondence between the 
parties; and from its lengthened details will endea- 
vour shortly to extract the points which illustrate 
this remarkable performance of the military club.— 
First, they requested from the artist a key to his pic- 
ture ;—and this Mr.Claxton sent. Then, they expressed 
a wish for an alteration in the costume of the officers; 
—and that Sir David Baird might make way in the 
picture for somebody else, on some small point of chro- 
nology. It never occurred to these connoisseurs that 
in works of Art a latitude in the latter respect is 
allowed for the sake of completeness in a story which 
has to be read at a single glance—nor that the cos- 
tumes, with their arbitrariness of colour and form, are 
essential parts of a composition, and cannot be altered 
without an important change in the artist’s design. 
Their next demand isanadvance upon even thegenius 
of the last requisition ; it heing coolly suggested that 
the light should be altered,—the light of the picture, 
be it observed, to adapt it (we suppose) to its place, 
instead of the usual plan of making the place suit 
the light of the picture. And finally, Mr. Claxton 
is informed that “some gentleman had proposed 
covering up the face of Sir John Moore”! Well 
might Mr. Claxton write—*I trust you will explain 
to the Committee the great embarrassment of my 
position. I am anxious to make it satisfactory to 
them; but in justice to myself and family I must 
beg to remind them that I am an artist by profession, 
and not a rich one, and that I cannot afford to incur 
any further expense for this picture :—and also that 
when they did me the honour to accept the picture they 
had seen it, and expressed their complete satisfaction 
with it.” Again,—the alterations were in the first 
place to be made in the Club. Then, Mr. Claxton is 
requested to remove his picture for the purpose of 
making the alterations,—‘“ as the closing of one of 
the Club rooms will inconvenience members.” The 
sum of the time, and labour, and “ inconvenience” 
expended by the artist giving, weighed as nothing 
against the mere “inconvenience” to the members 
receiving. The attitude assumed by the Club is 
right royal :—upon terms of the utmost submission 
on the part of the oblig#¥ only will they consent to 
be obliged. Then—the picture, which was first to 
hang in the library, is proposed to be put into the 
billiard room—for these gentlemen had evidently got 
hold of a property which they had no idea what to do 
with: and finally, after it had, to use Mr, Claxton’s 
expression, undergone “alterations which were in- 
tended to make it satisfactory even to a military 
tailor”’—had,in fact, been ruined, at their request, for 
any other purpose than their own—fitted for its one 
meridian by their prescription—the matter is wound 
up by the Committee of the Club requesting Mr. 
Claxton to take the picture Lack again! ‘This pro- 
duct of the arts was, in fact, a thing altogether beyond 
their management. After a scries of unsuccessful 
evolutions performed in the attempt to take up an 
appropriate position in presence of it, they could see 
no way out of their difficulty but by a retreat.— 
“You may be acquainted,” says Mr, Claxton, “ with 
the more successful members of my profession; but 
you cannot have considered the injurious effect of 
such an event on those who have their name and 
fortune to make.”—“ You have no right,” he adds, 
“to place me in a situation from which I cannot 
withdraw without serious danger to my position as an 
artist.” 

But by far the richest bit remains behind. The 
Club will never get over it. The reason assigned by 
these soldiers for finally requesting the withdrawal 
of the picture exceeds anything we know of in farce. 
The Chairman of the Committee informed Mr. 
Claxton that it was to be removed because some of the 
members objected to sit in the room with a picture of 
a dead body !—It would scarcely have been more 
ludicrous if such an objection had come from Sur- 
geons’ Hall! The fop described by Shakspeare, who 
loved civet and could not bear to have “ an unman- 
nerly corpse” brought “between the wind and his 
nobility,” is intelligible ; but a soldier uneasy in the 
presence of a dead body (it being his trade to make 
them),—yea, more, at the mere picture of a dead body 
—is a suggestion which would have exceeded the 
limits of caricature. “ What do you come frightening 


delicate females with your nasty corpses for?” say 
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the old women at Sairy Gamp’s door to Mr, Peck- 
sniff; “ you are old enough, and ugly enough, to know 
better.” This sudden burst of conscientious con- 
fession throws a new and unexpected light on their 
desire to have the face of Sir John Moore covered up! 
The one demand and the other were forms of exor- 
cism :—and the last was successful. 

The ghost is gone, then, from the United Ser- 
vice Club:—but really, if these gentlemen will 
ignore the progress of education and knowledge 
out of doors, they should at any rate be consistent 
to the theory of the military character within.—The 
only way in which they can get out of this matter 
with any dignity is on the supposition that conscience 
has had something to do with it. Did this very pe- 
culiar form of the objection to “the skeleton at the 
feast” point at the troubled memories which the pic- 
ture of a dead man in uniform conjures up within 
a soldier's breast? If so, it takes a higher character 





than the first mention of it suggests: but then, it 
hints at objections to his trade—and shows a some- 
what unsoldierly want of faith in it on his own part. 

By the way, we cannot but think that a proper 
exercise of the esprit de corps which the members 
of the United Service Club show in other things 
might have led them to have some respect even 
for an artist who bears the militarily suggestive name 
of Marshall! 





Finxe-Art Gossir.—The picture bequeathed by 
the late W. Wells, Esq. of Redleaf, to the National 
Gallery has been just suspended on its walls. The 
subject is ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ painted by 
Guido, The picture is of small dimensions. It was 
purchased from Sir Thomas Lawrence by the late 
proprietor for one thousand guineas. The Gallery 
already containing several works from the same hand, 
and some of mark, this picture cannot be considered 
a very great acquisition. In it, the experiment made 
by the school of which its author was so distinguished 
afcature exemplifies the incongruity and indefiniteness 
of result that are always conspicuous in eclectic art. 
In this picture the original intention of the painter is 
but imperfectly fulfilled in the art language in which 
it is developed. Designed in that symmetrical, nay 
formal, arrangement which distinguished a very early 
and pure condition of Art, the character of its forms 
is too accidental and hard, It is foreed in light and 
shade,—and in its colour and its contrasts too obvious 
and exaggerated; while for a spiritual subject it has 
too much of substantiality. The contours of the dra- 
peries are too florid,—and the ensemble is theatrical 
and incongruous. In a word, it has just that absence 
of distinctive character and originality to be expected 
in productions where a combination is essayed of 
qualities that are not very compatible with one 
another—each having individually constituted the 
character and renown of some distinct age and 
school. The failure so strongly evidenced here may 
be instructive at a time when the doctrine of such 
combination is recommended from high places in our 
native schools of Art. 

The responsible duties of the arrangement of the 
pictures, &e. for the forthcoming Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy devolve this year on Messrs, F. R. 
Lee and T. Webster. 

Mr. Burford would seem determined to exhaust 
the points of topographic or historic association avail- 
able for illustration by his art. Through a long 
career of years he has been an able caterer for public 
taste. Our earliest memory of Art is linked with our 
visits to his rooms in Leicester Square; and though 
this fact might imply the veteran in the painter, it is 
so in the sense of experience only. More freshness 
of mind or vigour of hand he has not shown than in 
the Panorama of Vienna now open to the public— 
and of which we had a private view on Saturday last. 
Vienna has certain points of difference from other 
cities that have afforded novelty to the painter. 
Situated in one great plain, and thickly studded with 
churches and palaces and dwellings, the perpetual 
interference of vegetation—in promenades, gardens, 
or park scencry—with its architectural masses gives 
contrast as well of colour as of form, What relates 
to the painter’s power in the management of such 
contrasts, or in the production of atmospheric truth 
and the daylight look of nature, Mr. Burford has 
never asserted with more successful results. 





A collection of water-colour drawings was sold in 





the middle of the past week at Messrs. Christie & | 


Manson's, which belonged to Mr. Nixon the well- 
known dealer. A good idea might be obtained from 
it of the species of taste which influences both the 
collector in the demand, and the painter in the 
supply, of such matters. In about two hundred lots 
there were but few really entitled to an appellation 
so positive as that of drawing. The term should 
denote precision and truth; but in the larger number 
of these the loose and indefinite qualities would 
have been better designated by that of sketch. The 
majority were just such as in every artist’s folio fur- 
nish the materiel for his finished picture; the indi- 
vidual study—the matter-of-fact presentment—the 
element for future combination in the completed 
work. So considered, most of them were of great 
ability. The names of Turner, Stanfield, Collins, 
Calleott, Hunt, Holland, Wright, Bonington and 
De Wint may be cited among the contributors. 
The collection might be taken as suggestive—rather 
than as a manifestation—of British talent. 

The Editor of the Church and State Gazette in 


| copying our notice [ante, p. 224] of the alterations 
| in progress at the little Church of St. Pancras-in-the 


Fields, adds the following particulars to our inci- 
dental notice of Samuel Cooper the painter—a tablet 
to whose memory with its fading inscription rests on 
the wall of the old church.—‘‘ Samuel Cooper merits 
more than the brief notice made of him by our 
worthy contemporary. He was one of the greatest 
of miniature painters, and was born in this city in 
1609. He was the pupil of his uncle Hoskins, 
who hated him for the superiority which he achieved. 
His fame was so great that he was throughout Eu- 
rope universally styled ‘the miniature Vandyck;’ 
and in the painting of a face was never surpassed 
by the best masters of the Italian schools. Not only 
did Cromwell sit to him, as stated by the Atheneum, 
but Charles II., his Queen, his mistress (the 
Duchess of Cleveland), his brother James, Duke of 
York, and the great portion of the gay court of his 
day. Louis XIV. offered Cooper 3750 francs for 
his famous miniature of Cromwell, but Cooper 
would not part with it. His wife was the aunt of 
Pope, the mother of the poet being the sister of 
Mrs. Cooper. He died in 1672. His elder bro- 
ther, Alexander, resided in Sweden, having the 
appointment of painter to the famous Queen Chris- 
tina.” 

The proposal for a testimonial to George Cruik- 
shank is assuming substance and shape—a Committee 
having been formed for the purpose of taking the 
steps necessary to carry the project into effect. 
It is not, however, as yet decided what the form 
of testimonial shall be; and the decision will no 
doubt be in some degree dependent on the amount 
of the subscriptions. — A contemporary mentions 
that a Committee of the Builders’ Society has been 
organized for the purpose of presenting to Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt a testimonial of the respect and esteem of the 
builders of London. 

A correspondent writes as follows.—“ What were 
the dilettanti gentlemen about in the House of 
Commons the other night, when the architecture of 
the Campo Santo at Pisa was “arranged” by Mr. 
Osborne with a view of throwing discredit on the in- 
troduction of fresco painting into gothic buildings ? 
‘ By line and rule’ this noble cloister may not be 
pure gothic, but in all its decorative forms and fea- 
tures it is. Gothic tracery fills the arches;—which, 
moreover, authorities tell us, were originally destined 
to be further closed with stained glass. As no one 
was bold enough to put forward this fact, allow me 
to state it. Let me also inquire how it chanced that 
no voice could speak of the remains of mural paint- 
ing disclosed from beneath the'whitewash of our gothic 
cathedrals, &c.—which was originally meant to con- 
sort with 

storied windows richly dight 
and a vault coloured blue and powdered with stars? 
If such simple matters as these are known to none 
of the debaters, they are hardly in a case to meddle 
with questions of Art, save for the purpose of re- 
ceiving instructive testimony thereon.” 

The Constitutionnel says it has received some 
correct information respecting the devastation of the 
Chateau of Neuilly. “There were at Neuilly about 
300 pictures, all of them modern :—only 150 have 





been saved, and conveyed to the Louvre, The re- 


mainder have been burnt. It is fortunate that Lay 
Philippe should have liked and favoured bad paint 

We have seen a catalogue of the pictures that hare 
been destroyed :—the loss is not a great one Al 
the names in the catalogue are nearly unknown. 
and of little worth in the Fine Arts. “Among th 

most to be regretted are Leopold Robert's ‘ Im ~ 
visateur,’ and an ‘Old Beggar,’ by the same artist. 
the ‘ Soldat Laboureur,’ of Horace Vernet; and in 
Scheffer’s ‘Faust.’ Its pendant, the * Marguerite: 
is greatly damaged. Most of the other Pictures of 
Vernet, Gudin, &c. have been saved.” 

The works sent for exhibition to the Lourre 
amount this year to 5,362—double the number yp. 
ceived last year. In spite, however, of the toleration 
prescribed by the Minister, the number exhibited 
would, it was said, not exactly tally with the number 
sent;—many young artists having shrank ftom the 
ordeal thus opened to them, and voluntarily with. 
drawn their works. This isa wholesome result of the 
latitude allowed. The artist who would have held 
himself unjustly used in being made to give yay 
before any more close and formal censorship, himsel 
shrinks back from the true and open censorship of 
public opinion. Deprived thus of a pretext for brood. 
ing overa fancied wrong, he finds the motive to caution 
in the same quarter where he finds the incentive to 
exertion. On many minds, then, the republicanizing 
of the gallery may act with a beneficial effect; but 
there are, we well know, vanities—and especially in 
Art—that are fearless in proportion as they ‘are 
foolish; and the Art-jury will no doubt be re-esta- 
blished in France.—To the Art Gossip from Paris 
we may add that M. Clesinger, the sculptor, pre- 
sented to the Provisional Government, on Sunday 
last, a colossal bust of Liberty; which was carried in 
procession through the streets by a body of nearly 
300 sculptors — and received at Notre-Damede 
Victoires the blessing of the Church. 

The Minister of the Interior, we may add, has 
determined that an appeal shall be made to artists 
to present sketches in painting of a symbolic figure 
of the French Republic. They are to be publicly 
exhibited,—and a jury of artists, literary men and 
statesmen is to choose the three best compositions 
These the artists are to be invited to reproduce on a 
large scale; and the jury will then select the best of 
them.—The Minister of the Interior has further de- 
cided that a medal commemorating the Revolution 
of 1848 and the establishment of the French Re. 
public shall be struck off in the National Mint: 
which medal is also to be put up for public compe 
tition. 

The papers report the death of Seraphin Vlieger, 
the celebrated Flemish artist,—at the premature age 
of forty-one. M. Vlieger was a professor of the Aco 
demy of Alost. 

A case has recently occurred before one of the 
criminal courts of the metropolis which may help 
to enlighten the public, and those whom it more 
emphatically concerns, as to the sort of proceedings 
that take place under charters of incorporation t 
bodies of artists. It is not, of course, the charter 
itself which we are pretending to hold liable for the 
practices exposed; but we, who object generally to 
exclusive privileges as giving one body of artists a 
advantage over another—and dividing for the service 
of cliques the resources which might do so much in 
combination—have our objection strengthened if the 
charter cannot even raise the tone and moral of those 
whom it distinguishes, and if things be done under 
its shelter which when done by the unchartered at 
matters of question in police offices—In the caw 
alluded to, the keeper of the Exhibiting Gallery 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, was indicted for embezzling 
the monies of the Society of British Artists, his 
masters; and the cross-examination of the prisome 
by Mr. Clarkson disclosed certain proceedings - 
the part of those masters themselves which rath 
than bring into court, they had better, we thin 
have submitted to the loss of their money. 
was implied, in the first place, that a sys 
exists in this Society of selling the pictures of th 
members for what they will fetch, and represent 
the price obtained as much greater,—with the vel 
we presume, of falsely enhancing the reputation ' 
the artist. The practice of a false pretence like th 
reflects such dishonour, by imputation, on the bot 


of British Artists, that we will venture to hope it 
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javeno general € existence—and ‘that ‘the charge may 
poteven be true in the particular case. It is right to 
, that of this charge Mr, Clarkson was not able to 
wit an admission; but it has, at the same time, a 
|significance t that it was not, by the party under 
examination, absolutely denied.—The next practice 
charged against a member of the Society will be best 
Jained by an extract from the examination of the 
pe implicated —Mr. Stevens, the treasurer to that 
body. Mr. Stevens said : _ = _ 
[aman artist by P Ir painting a pic- 
ture called a ‘Head ‘of & “Greek Boy.’ It was exhibited by 
the Society, and was sold in the gallery to a Mr. Bohn, of 
Devonport, for 17 guineas. I painted a copy of it. 1 sent 
the picture to Mr. Bohn. I think the original was sent. 
Mr. Clarkson: Upon your oath, Mr. Stevens, did you 
not send to Mr. Bohn a copy of the picture you sold 
him for 17 guineas, while you resold the original for 10 
« I believe I did. It is a common practice 
amongst artists to make copies of their pictures, and some- 
times a COPY excels the original. It is a very common 
ne Recorder wished to know whether the witness had 
nevived the 17 guineas from Mr. Bohn before he sent him 
the imitation pic ‘ture—Mr. Stevens believed not. 
We may add that Mr, Clarkson said he had five-and- 
twenty similar instances before him; and he wished 
the public to know the practices of these Art Societies. 
The comment upon such facts as these seems too 
jbrious to need stating. The artist who makes a 
copy of the picture w which he has sold, without the 
cnsent of the purchaser—whether he send the copy 
rthe original to the latter—commits a fraud morally, 
nour view of morals—and if not legally, then it is 
time that the law and the morality of the subject 
ould be reconciled. The copy which he sells to B 
ven if made before he sold the original to A, 
A having no notice that there was such a copy 
vhen he purchased—is the property of A, with 
vhich he is dealing dishonestly to his own pro- 
f, And this is the case notwithstanding the 
wtit’s own work on each several copy; because 
he who abstracts the property of another cannot 
make it his own by labouring on it.—Again and 
iain, we have c omplained that: the Artist has not his 
due place in England—which should be one of the 
highest, But ifthe Artist be not true himself to the 
ty theory of his character, he must not expect its 
megnition by others. Many unwholesome influences 
we, We fear, just now at work to taint the genius of 
Anwith the trading spirit—and Art-Unions must not 
ke counted among the least. But practices which 
he Recorder characterizes by a significant hint that 
“had a little further step been taken, serious con- 
wquences might have followed,” would dishonour the 
weist chapman—and bring further degradation on 
An even if it were already no more than a mere trade. 
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MUSIC AND THE ‘DRAMA 


USICAL UNION.—Members’ Tickets are this day sent by post 
wi a mnees f Bs Subscribers, Any omissions will be 
application to Cramer & Co., 201, enent-stroct, 
Haars, aint m, Deluffre, Hill, Piatti, and Herr Rockel will per- 
fra Quartetts by Hi wydu, Mendelssohn and Kuhlau at the FIRST 
_ NEI nst. J. ELLA, Director. 
. signed by the Committee, lus. 6d. each, can be 
lying to the Direct tor. 


‘3 . KING- STRE. ET, 
: April ‘2, 1848. Vocalists— 
nd Mr. Brandt. ‘Instrumentalists— 
illy, and Rousselot. Single Tickets, 

ts (to admit Three), 1. 1s. may be 


nily T 
liers, and of Mr. Brandt, 7, Hol- 


1 the principal Music: 
piace, Kensington. 

a PERT'S SOIREES DANS ANTES, PRINCESS'S CON- 

TROOMS, MONDAY, March 20, and every Monday. 
et tier of Two Guineas is entitled to an admission for him- 
aad any = Nights during the Season. Single Tickets 7a. 
ese nce Band as usual, conducted by himself. 
; orrie. e Refreshments wna Supper by Mr. Payne, of 
my lane and Corecas Garden Theatres. Commence at Eleven, 
ud atThree, Tickets and Programmes at 21, Soho-square. 





THE DOUBTFUL PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Isthe Atheneum of the 4th inst., in your remarks 
R the play of ‘Sir John Oldcastle, I observe a 
nlaromission, and as singular an error—to which 
beg leave to call your attention. The error I 
“tt is the assertion that the play had been acted, 
tt Shakspeare’s name, in Henslowe’s Theatre, 
yews antecedent to its publication in 1600. 
* omission is that of the entry in Henslowe’s 

ary, under the date of October. 16, 1599, of the 
muet of 10/. to Munday, Drayton, W ilson, and 
yy “for the first part of the life of Sir John 

‘le, and in earnest of the second part.” This 
“lsettle the question: for I quite agree with 





you y | you that t the internal evidence is strong against this 
play being a work of Shakspeare’s,—and the German 
critics have, in my opinion, also proved themselves 
utterly disqualified from pronouncing a judgment. 

Of the seven plays first collected in the fourth 
edition of 1664, I think ‘ Pericles’ alone is the work 
of Shakspeare. There is, however, I should say, 
an interval of twenty years between the first two 
and the last three acts in their present state. From 
a diligent study of the subject, I have very little 
hesitation in giving my opinion that ‘ Locrine’ was 
written by Marlowe. ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ is already 
disposed of. Ofthe four remaining plays, ‘ The York- 
shire Tragedy’ is the only one possessing any great 
power. ‘ Thomas, Lord Cromwell,’ seems to me to 
be a poor imitation of Shakspeare’s style; and it is 
worthy of remark, that it was not originally published 
with his name. Neither was ‘The Puritan;’ which is 
not even an imitation,—being as unlike Shakspeare 
as anything can well be conceived: and ‘The London 
Prodigal’ is perhaps the most worthless play that 
has come down to us from that prolific age. Although 
I have no doubt on the subject myself, I can under- 
stand a doubt being felt as to whether Shakspeare 
might not have written ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy :°— 
but there can be no justification, even with only such 
evidence as exists, for putting forward either of the 
other plays in the same category as his works,— 
Tam, &e. Samvuet Hickson. 

Pleasant Row, Regent’s Park. 

March 11, 1848. 

Our correspondent has mistaken a transient con- 
cession for a positive statement of our own. Our 
remarks had reference to the following passage in the 
Olympic circular so often already referred to. 

It so happens that a curious and scarce edition, dated 
A.D. 1600 (a copy of which has been recently exhibited in 
this theatre), bears the name of William Shakspeare, and 
is described in the title-page as a play that “hath been 
lately acted by the Right Honourable the Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High Admirall of England, his seruantes ;” and 
there seems no reason to doubt that this play was acted, 
under Shakspeare’s name, in the theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Henslowe, the Lord High Admiiral’s manager, about 
the year 159%,—that is, eighteen years before the death of 
the immortal writer. 

To this statement we opposed, as regards the ques- 
tion of authorship merely, the answer given by Mr. 
Charles Knight—and will take the opportunity of 
now adding, in the same sense, the argument of Mr. 
J. Payne Collier. But first, we quote the entry in 
Henslowe’s Diary to which our correspondent refers 
—as it has been recently published by the Shake- 
speare Society. 

This 16. of October, 99. 

Receved by me, Thomas Downton, of Philip Henslow, to 
pay Mr Monday, Mr Drayton and Mr Wilson and Hathway 
for the first pte of the lyfe of Sr John Ouldcassell, and in 
earnest of the second pte, for the use hal the ie ten 
pownd, I say receved loli 
The question that remains is, —was the play of ‘ Sir 
John Oldcastle’ acted, and how long, before the date 
of this receipt, or after ? 

An entry in Henslowe’s Diary, strangely over- 
looked not only by our correspondent but by a 
contemporary who quotes the one of the “16. of 
October, 99,” settles the proximate date of the first 
representation of ‘Sir John Oldcastle.’ It is placed 
between two other entries, respectively dated the Ist 
and 8th of November 1599; and is as follows, in the 
handwriting of “Samuell Rowlye.”— 

me Receved of Mr. Tinchloe, for Mr. “Mundaye and the 
Reste of the poets, at the playnge of Sr. John Oldcastell 
the ferste tyme. Asa gefte oe es Xs." 

Mr. Collier adds, by way of note,—“ Although 
this entry (by Samuel Rowley) is without date, yet, 
placed where it is, there can be little doubt that the 
first part of ‘Sir John Oldcastle’ was played for the 
first time between the Ist and the 8th of November, 
1599. The success seems to have been so great as 
to induce the old careful manager to make the four 
poets a present of half-a-crown each.” 

To come, on the other point, to the arguments of 
Mr. Collier to which we have referred. (See his ‘An- 
nals of the Stage,’ pp. 245-6, published in 1831.)— 

Of fourteen plays (exclusive of ‘The Two Italian Gen- 
tlemen’) in which Munday was concerned between 1597 and 
1603, there is but one other which is known to have been 
printed ; viz. the first part of ‘The Life of Sir John Old- 
castle.’ In this piece he was aided by Michael Drayton, 
Robert Wilson, and Richard Hathawaye. It was published 
in 1600, with the name of Shakspeare on the title-page,—a 
decided proof (says Malone) that Shakspeare was entirely 
careless about literary fame, and could patiently endure to 
be made answerable for compositions which were not his 
own without taking any means to undeceive the public, 


It is unlucky for this assertion that within ‘the last few years 
—that is, before 1831—a copy of the tirst part of ‘ The Life 
of Sir John Oldcastle’ has been publicly sold without the 
name of Shakspeare on the title-page; as if, when he found 
it had been falsely attributed to him, he had taken some 
** means to undeceive the public,” and had compelled the 
bookseller to reprint the first leaf of the play. A copy, 
without the name of Shakspeare on the title-page, is also in 
the dramatic library at Bridgewater House.’ 


Let us, while on the subject, draw attention to 
the name of Michael Drayton. The receipt in Hen- 
slowe, it will be observed, omits the Christian name, 
and only says “ Mr. Drayton.” Now, on the 19th 
of December 1599, this “ Mr. Drayton,” it appears 
from the same Diary, received 42. more,—perhaps, as 
some conjecture, in full payment of the second part. 
It is supposed, also, that he was the principal author; 
and a doubt has been lately thrown on the assump- 
tion that this Mr. Drayton was identical with the 
poet Michael. This, however is a topic on which 
we now merely touch. Suffice it to state that the 
Christian name of Michael occurs twice in the 
Henslowe entries, —one of them being the dramatist’s 
own signature. As to the play itself, the question of 
its authorship may be held to be at least negatively 
settled. Whatever share the four writers named in 
Downton’s receipt had in its composition, it is cer- 
tainly not Shakspeare’s. 

In our correspondent’s remarks on the other apo- 
cryphal plays we in a great measure concur :—but we 
think he does some injustice to that on Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell. We speak—and spoke—of it as an acting 
drama, not as adramatic poem. As the former it 
would not have needed the extensive alterations 
made in the ‘Sir John Oldcastle.’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Music and Education. By Joseph Mainzer.—* Once 
upon a time” Dr, Mainzer was a pleasant sketcher of 
music and manners in the old towns and by-ways 
of Germany; and the Atheneum [No. 608], if we 
mistake not, had the pleasure of introducing him 
in this capacity to the English public. He should 
mark in his calendar with a black stone (that symbol 
of ill-temper, vide the story of ‘ The Singing Tree,’ &e. 
in ‘The Arabian Nights’) the day when he laid by 
“ manners” and took up “education.” The sole novel- 
ties in the ingenious volume before us—the main argu- 
ment of which is the teaching of vocal music at a very 
early period—are sundry spirts of wrath; small wrath, 
letusadd. ‘The smallness, however, befits one whose 
chief clients are infants; and possibly it may be meant 
to prepare the way for some outbreak of animosity 
fitter for adults. Dr. Mainzer is affronted at the 
Directors of the High School at Edinburgh—very 
angry at the heads of the Whitehall Board of Educa- 
tion—sufficiently displeased with the Miss Cranes and 
Miss Montflathers who preside over “seminaries” and 
will have their young ladies taught the pianoforte in 
preference to “singing for the million’ —~and cruelly 
hard upon a writer in the dthenaum, whom he calls 
“Joshua” and other bad names. Now, since Dr, 
Mainzer seems fond of quoting baby-verses and pleads 
for “unlicensed teaching”—good, bad and indifferent 
to be alike admired and protected,—and as we are all 
instructors and “friends together,” let us amicably 
recommend to him two lines by Dr. Watts to be 
added to his collection; as suitable to be said or 
sung by himself and pupils when rival systems of 
music, or when educators, professional or literary, 
with naughty questions and rude criticisms trouble 
their harmony :— 


Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 





Puitnarmonic Concerts.—The first concert of 
the season commenced with a Symphony by a com- 
poser whose name is new to the English public. The 
Biographie of M. Fétis gives some answer to the 
question current in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
“Whois Hesse 2” He isan organist at Breslau, a few 
years younger than the century, who has studied 
under Rinck and Dr, Spohr, and whose works were 
already, some years ago, sixty in number : including 
symphonies—an oratorio, * Tobias,’—and classical 
chamber music. The work produced on Monday, 
though regularly composed, was “dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit; the minuetto—as often happens 
—was the most pleasing movement, the larghetto 
being patchy and long-drawn. It is well, from time 





to time, to try what is new; but such works tell 
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dreary tales of the state of instrumental composition 
in Germany,—being little better than the school-ma- 
nufactures that England can now furnish by the dozen. 
The other Symphony was Mendelssohn's Second. 
This was, possibly, never so well played; and our 
relish for it grows with every hearing. The andante, 
a sort of Volkslied (encored), the minuetto with its 
tuneable melody and richly contrasted trio, and the 
Saltarella which serves as finale, contain more con- 
structive power, freshness and genius—besides spon- 
taneousand unborrowed individuality—than any other 
man’s work that we know of written since Beethoven 
died. Not merely in the fulness of regret but in the 
firmness of conviction do we increasingly believe that 
Mendelssohn’s music will wear among other first-rate 
specimens of Art. The overtures of the concert were 
* Euryanthe’ (encored), and ‘ Prometheus,’ —the solos, 
Beethoven's superb Concerto in E flat, played by Mrs. 
Anderson, and a violin Concerto by M., Sainton of 
his own confection, So highly do we esteem this 
gentleman, for his zeal, steadiness and energy, and 
for the pains he has taken to improve year by year, 
—that it would have given us pleasure to welcome 
him as a composer. This, however, we cannot do. 
There was a certain novelty of arrangement in his 
Concerto, and no lack of trite and showy passages; but 
nothing more canbe said in its praise. The singers were 
Miss A. Williams and Mdlle. Alboni. The English 
lady so suceessfully conquered a difficult scena trom 
Spohr’s ‘ Zemira and Azor’ (for whereas Mozart and 
Rossini give scenas to be sung, Spohr’s compositions 
excite a perpetual struggle betwixt voice and orches- 
tra), with a voice so fresh and in a style so steady, 
that we were proportionately vexed by the slack and 
tawdry manner in which she gave her solo in the cuett 
from ‘Semiramide’ with the Italian lady. Mdlle. 
Alboni’s songs were ‘ Voi che sapete’ (encored), and 
* Pensa alla patria,’ from ‘ L’Italiana.’ Her voice 
is recovering its rich chalumeau quality,—though it is 
still far from being in the full beauty of last year. 
Has she been forcing it upwards, and thus weakened 
its middle tones? No magic will ever make her so 
effective in soprano music as in that befitting her 
real voice,—which is a contralto. But singers are too 
apt to imagine that they can sing upon all the notes 
they can produce. To return, however, to what is 
more especially the feature of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs :—the orchestra was in good order and its best 
spirit. We should be glad to hear of some of the 
unperformed works of Beethoven coming to trial; 
for instance, his Overture with the grand fugue. M. 
Berlioz, too, we think should have a hearing; the 
* Struensee’ music of Meyerbeer; the new Symphony 
by Onslow,too:—and M. Thalberg be invited to play, 
with orchestra. But—between the old subscribers, 
who reject all novelties unless they be as good as 
Beethoven, and “the native talent,” which imagines 
itself to have already reached that easy height— 
direction and selection may not be so easy as they 
seem to the critics. 


Concerts or Cuamper Music.—Mr. Lucas held 
the first of his series on Wednesday.—Mr. L. Sloper 
his last on Thursday. This gentleman does himself 
credit by the variety of music he selects for per- 
formance. This comprised a MS. Introduction and 
Rondo for two pianofortes by Hummel, Madame 
Dulcken taking the first instrument—an Allemande, 
Courante, and Chacone by Couperin.—Beethoven's 
solo Sonata, Op. 90—Mendelssohn’s second Duett 
with violoncello (in which M. Rousselot played less 
steadily than his wont)—a beautiful and original 
Nocturne by Stephen Heller; also a Scéne pastorale. 
This composer’s music deserves to be better known, 
for its picturesqueness without extravagance. Lastly, 
Mr. Sloper played a very clever and original Ma- 
zurka of his own composition: and Chopin has 
made it difficult for any one to write originally in 
the very limited and somewhat baroque measures of 
this national dance. We cannot part from these 
soirées without remarking the advance which Mr. 
Sloper has made in power and in expression since 
last year. He seems resolved to run a tilt against 
Mr. W. S. Bennett for the English championship of 
the Pianoforte. Few things are pleasanter than to 
see, as in his case, enterprise in research seconded by 
careful preparation. 








Her Magesty’s THEatre.—Verdi’s ‘ Attila’ was 
given on Tuesday last. There are degrees in every 
thing. “One gentleman,” said Giornovichi when 
called upon to award the palm to two rival violin- 
players, “ play very bad,—but the other gentleman, 
he not play at all!”—=still it would be difficult to 
fancy a worse opera even from Verdi. The story is 
so imperfectly made out, by either dialogue or action 
on the stage, that we are indebted to the argument of 
the libretto for knowing what follows. Aétila (Signor 
Belletti), after having destroyed the Roman colony 
of Acquileia, is fascinated by the courage of Oda- 
bella (Signora Cruvelli), the daughter of the lord of 
the city. She, “ having for object” (saith the /ibretto) 
“to enact the part of Judith towards Holofernes,” 
shares in the plots of Foresto an Acquileian chief 
(Signor Gardoni) and Enzio “ the leader of the de- 
feated Romans” (Signor Cuzzani), subsequently re- 
lents,—but, lastly, is taunted into drawing a claymore 
and finishing Attila and the opera together. We have 
told this abruptly, but not more suddenly than the 
catastrophe happens. More it is needless to reveal; 
save that the drama contains a burning city, a storm 
on the sea-shore, and other opportunities of scenic 
display, of which few know how to avail themselves 
better than Mr. Marshall. As for the music— 
were we to carry out and apply Charles Lamb’s 
principle of being “modest for a modest man” 
the fit review thereof would be a charivari. The 
force of noise can hardly further go; unless we 
are to resort to the device of Sarti’s cannon 
fired to time his Russian ‘Te Deum’ on the 
taking of Ocsakow,—or imitate the anvil-chorus 
which Spontini, we have heard, introduced in one 
of his operas. It is something to have touched 
the limits of the outrageous style,—but this, we think, 
we have now done; unless the more recent ‘ Alzira’ 
and ‘ Macbeth’ of the composer contain double parts 
for the ophicleides, or like extra-seasonings. The 
solitary morceau calling for praise is a symphony 
descriptive of storm and daybreak. In some of the 
concerted music, too, there is a certain grandeur 
of climax; but the melodies are old and unlovely to 
a degree which is almost impertinent,—and ‘I Mas- 
nadieri’ itself was not more devoid of “ the discourse 
which enchants the ear” than this Gothic opera. May 
we never hear its like again! 

The performance was not good. Signor Belletti 
does not improve on acquaintance. But a bass 
Angel could not have made much of his grim part,— 
and we think he could be provided with occupation 
more advantageous than any he has yet been put to. 
Malle. Cruvelli, by way of singing to the top of 
“the composer’s bent,” did her best to destroy the 
agreeable impression which she had made upon us. 
Her first aria, meant to be contemptuous and 
patriotic was delivered with almost every vciious 
varicty of vocal tone possible; here, a hooting ex- 
clamation,—there, sarcasm through the shut teeth, 
—anon, a fortissimo screamed out of tune, or a 
roulade snapped off short. As all these offences, 
however, were committed with the purpose of 
being dramatic, we must remind Malle. Cruvelli 
that her great predecessors have been used to 
find sufficient means of expression within the limits 
of vocal art. Pasta’s ‘ 4h, mia Giulietta!’ was sung, 
not sobbed ; Malibran’s ‘Sing ye unto the Lord’ was a 
chaunt, not a shout; and even the animated ‘Suivez- 
moi’ of Duprez in ‘ Guillaume Tell’ was made as ar- 
tistic as animated by the singer’s manner of taking the 
note. The Germans havealways endured theuncouth 
practices reproved for the sake of effect, Madame 
Schroeder Devrient (as was well pointed out by M. 
Berlioz) being a magnificent offender. But they are 
the practices of charlatanry. By singing afew more 
parts such as Odabella in so extravagant a fashion 
Malle. Cruvelli would run the risk of being spoilt past 
cure, since hands are not wanting to applaud the same. 
For this we should be sorry in proportion to our convic- 
tion of her possessing more than ordinary gifts. Signor 
Gardoni, too, who is worth saving and sparing, may 
well deprecate any more such occupation as he has. 
His part produced small effect—a stretto adue between 
himselfand the soprano just getting an encore. Signor 
Cuzzani’s part in every sense of the word fell fat. The 
concerted music had not been sufficiently rehearsed : 
but on the whole the orchestra seemed better under 
Mr. Balfe’s hand than usual. It is difficult in these 
days to say what is and what is not, success—or we 





should chronicle ‘ Attila’ as a decid ees, 
was said in the house that ‘ Nino’ rib oe 
and that Mdlle. Vera will make her first appeai “ 
in the part of Fenena, for the sake of the pre = 
*O dischiuso,—one of the opera’s most populee : 
ceaux, with which it concludes. When is Mal, 
Moltini to sing ?—Signor Coletti has arrived. * 
Malle. Carlotta Grisi is daily expected, 








Orympic.— The Merchant of Venice’ 
formed (or rather rehearsed) last Monday, 
Brooke might have an opportunity of app 
Shylock. This is a character which by process ot 
time has become purified in its general conception 
The remarkable attributes which existed in the poet's 
mind were not fully brought out till they were 
terpreted by the elder Kean. Then’ was first 
seen and confessed on the stage the ancient Hebrey z 
the modern Jew—the old sacredness of his character 
rebelling against the weight of his new degradation, 
The theatre-goer acknowledged the sufferer (of 
whose “ tribe” habitual “suffering” was the “ badge") 
rather than the criminal; and was taught by the 
actor, as elsewhere he had been taught by the poet 
that “there is a soul of goodness in things evil.” 
Thus, in the passage referring to Jacob and Laban’s 
sheep, the Jew as represented by Kean rose to his. 
torical dignity; and the delivery was as solemn as if 
the text of Genesis had been religiously intoned, 
In that wonderful performance we ‘were connected 
as by a mysterious sympathy with the heart, malig. 
nant as ‘t was, that beat in the bosom of the insulted 
and resentful Israclite—and “ recognized a grandeur 
in its throbbings.”” From what we have already said 
of Mr. Brooke’s acting, our readers will not expect 
that we found any portion of this finer and more 
exalted spirit in his present performance. He had 
not the slightest perception of the kind; nor for 
many even of the lower qualities which the charaeter 
requires has he any peculiar natural fitness. The 
keen intellectual subtlety was absent altogether; but 
the occasional passion was, as usual with this actor, 
given with extraordinary force. On the whole, how- 
ever, his accustomed tendency to violence was sub- 
dued; and he at least made an honest effort to 
maintain the gradations of scenic effect. Mr. Brooke 
deserves much commendation for his docility in thus 
yielding to critical advice. But in doing s0, he 
manifestly submits to constraint; and there are as 
the consequence stiffness, want of tone, lack of inspin- 
tion, and tediousness in execution. This actoris now 
felt to be too slow and deliberate; but this compar- 
tive defect is a peculiarity that appertains toa state 
of transition. He has but to persevere in the mglt 
direction, and habit will make it easy. Portia was 
intrusted to Miss May—a pleasing, but feeble actress 
Both she and Mr. Brooke were imperfect in the text; 
and in this they were imitated by the subordinates 
—to the destruction of all continuity in the acting 
Thecompany at this theatre, from the highest toth 
lowest, need drilling. ‘There is much talent among 
them; but it is lost from their not having learnt that 
they form constituent parts of an organic whole, and 
should work together to a common end—each doing 
his best in his own limited sphere. 

On Wednesday a Miss A, Marie Duret (adver- 
tised as of “great provincial celebrity”) made her 
début in Julia in ‘The Hunchback.’ This lady 
acts with some propriety, but with little grace or fore. 
Her figure is deficient in dignity. She appears ! 
old to afford promise of improvement. Miss Kate 
Howard, who was the Helen of the evening, performe: 
somewhat coarsely but effectively. Mr. Brooke 
undertook the part of Master Walter. His imp 
sonation was very laudable. He was throughout 
more natural and subdued in manner than most . 
his precursors in the character, and threw muti 
vigour and sentiment into the last act. His fr 
remonstrance to his daughter was beautifully and 
chastely rendered. We trust that he now begiss'® 
feel that this style of acting is more likely to establs 
his fame than the vehement one into which he has 
so unfortunately wandered. 
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Wives of Windsor.’ We witnessed the perform- 


f this revival on Tuesda 5 and can report 
oo it js throughout satisfactorily mounted and 


acted. ‘This is owing to the care taken here at 

hearsals—the legitimate result of the drill-system, 
without which no ordinary company can be got into 
acting order, and by which even the best possible 
troupe would receive improvement. The comedy 
yas rendered from the original text, and the songs 
ysually mixed up therewith were rigidly excluded. 
Shakspeare in this play showed more than his usual 
invention. It is true that the adventures of the corpu- 
Jent knight were borrowed from an Italian tale, but 
the incidents are so adapted and modified to his 
own purpose that they are entitled to rank as 
little more than suggestions, —and even as such 
were probably adopted in haste to fulfil the 
command of Elizabeth. | The Falstaff of ‘ The 
Merry Wives’ is far inferior to, and somewhat in- 
consistent with, him of ‘ Henry IV.'—nevertheless, 
the former is much better known by the public than 
the latter. Mr. Phelps fully entered into the spirit 
of the situations, and gave proof of much comic 
power; though his presentment had not always the 
requisite breadth, and too frequently reduced the 
ideality of the poet to the personal level of the actor. 
The parts of Ford and Page were well acted by Mr. 
Marston and Mr. Harrington :—those of their wives 
found lively enough representatives in Mrs. Marston 
and Miss Cooper. Master Slender was amusingly 
travestied by Mr. Hoskins, and Parson Evans found 
ay admirable mimic in Mr. Scharfe. Nor were the 
inferior parts worse filled. Notwithstanding the variety 
involved in this drama, each performer seemed, by 
reason of the careful getting-up, to be equal to the 
expression of the allotted character; and the whole 
accordingly proceeded with a smoothness which, 
even where there was little room for praise, left none 
for censure. 





Marviebone.—Our last remarks apply also to 
the performances at this house. Here we have Mr. 
Lovell's play of ‘Love's Sacrifice’ in the course of 
performance, for the purpose of introducing Miss 
Fanny Vining to the public in the character of the 
heroine, Margaret Aylmer. ‘This young lady has 
evidently been well trained,—and is likely to become 
an efficient actress. She is now somewhat crude; but 
manifests intelligence even where she partially fails 
to embody her conceptions. Her voice at present 
wants mellowness,—but will probably improve with 
practice: —and with the talents which she already 
displays, her performance justifies the expectation of 
her ultimate suecess, 





Mesican AND Dramatic Gossir.— The pro- 
nixs of the Provisional Government of France 
wery day increase in number and detail. Within 
the week, M. Cremieux is said to have answered 
a deputation from certain singing schools with the 
asurance that “the Government” would give its 
attention to the best manner of popularizing Music. 
Thecommittee of examination, however, may wait, 
We suspect, till the time is over when ‘La Marseil- 
ase’and other melodies of the kind are the chief 
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us In request. A fortnight ago we were recalling 
he memoirs of M. Fleury. It is something like 
oyening a new series to record how Mdlle. Rachel, 
the other evening, sang the old republican hymn at 
the Thédtre of the Rue Richelieu, in the costume of 
Canille, with a tricoloured flag and ribbon.—A new 
wtonal song, the words and music of which are by 
¥. Blanchard, has been executed at the Grand Opéra. 
—The chaunt *Mourir pour la Patrie,’ which, as we 
mentioned, was the tune of the Two Days, is the com- 
sition of M. Varney, the conductor of the orchestra 
tM. Dumas’s Thédtre Historique ; and not to be con- 
f unded (as a writer in La Gazette Musicale points 
ont ) with a Girondin tune by Rouget de I’Isle, the 
—_ of which are somewhat similar. The Opéra 
‘ational has been giving its pice d'occasion, entitled 
Les Barricades’ ; and its proprietors announce their 
mention of henceforward alternating spectacle and 
Limes Promising a military drama, ‘La Grande 
roe = the like. There is more of necessity 
cae! - in the above proceedings. But how can 
a otherwise, when the whole question of 

“tention,” so important to the great French the- 


# shaken on its basis ?—certain persons de- 
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manding that, in place of the Vérons, Pillets, Du- 
ponchels, &c. who have hitherto administered their 
affairs, the State should charge itself with this onerous 
burden also! By a memorial from the Directors of 
the Theatres’ published in the Journal des Débats, it 
seems that the Provisional Government has already 
re-instated the hospitals in their old per-centage upon 
the gross receipts of each night's performance. Against 
this the managers one and all protest; declaring that 
they stand on the very brink of ruin—and that a de- 
nial of the relief besought may lead to the closing of 
every place of public entertainment in Paris.—The 
Provisional Government has nominated a commis- 
sion under the presidence of M. Auber, to consider 
of reforms in the Conservatoire. 

Meanwhile, the principal pieces played during 
the week ending March the 13th, were ‘La Fille 
d’Eschyle,’ a five-act tragedy by M. Autran, which 
M. Janin praises highly; * Le Dernier des Kernor,’ 
a three-act drama by M. Souvestre, in which Mdlle. 
Rebecca (Malle. Rachel's sister) has distinguished 
herself; ‘La Femme blasée’ at the Gymnase; and 
‘Le Pouvoir d'une Femme,’ for M. Bouffé, at the 
Variétés, 

In Italy politics seem for the moment to have de- 
stroyed Music, or else to have given it a new meaning. 
How little, for instance, when Rossini threw off Don 
Basilio’s ‘ Buona sera, in ‘1 Barbiere,’ did he imagine 
that it would be applied in triumph over the expulsion 
of the Jesuits; which, we are informed, hasbeen the case 
at the Opera atTurin! Another contemporary tells 
us that the entra/a of the heroine in Verdi's ‘ Attila’ 
becomes something Tyrtzan in its power to animate. 
Those whose feelings have been long denied outlet, 
and whose boast as well as nature it is to exaggerate 
rather than to repress every expression thereof, are 
not to be judged by our Northern rules: but, with 
every disposition to accept the fable of Orpheus, this 
mixing up of the play with the serious business of 
life seems to us to verge on schoolboy liberalism,—and 
to justify the Wit who asked, a day or two since, in one 
of the French journals, @ propos of the re-baptism of 
the theatres, public buildings, &c. of Paris, whether 
the animals in “ Le Jardin” were also to sympathize, 
and the “ royal tiger” was henceforth to bear the style 
and title of the “ tiger of the Nation."—Let us note a 
whimsical coincidence. The beginning of the French 
Revolution was marked by that soliloquy of Figaro 
in Beaumarchais’ comedy which contains the essence 
of much popular tragedy and the germ of “ the 
movement,” if ever stage-soliloquy did, The newest 
opera at Milan, produced when so much (as the 
Zadkiels tell us) is on the eve of consummation, has 
been ‘ I] Testamento di Figaro,’ the music by Maestro 
Cagnoni.—Lombard patriotism, however, enjoins a 
fast from La Scala on the part of all true Italians; 
owing to which it has been announced that Madame 
Tadolini has cut short her Carnival engagement 
there, and will be here anon.—A correspondent of the 
Times mentions having been present when this Lady 
sang, and Miss Maywood, the American danscuse, 
pirouetted to an audience of four boxes out of “ the 
two hundred and forty in the six several tiers”! 

Our tale of the “tunes of the time” would not be 
complete without a notice that the New Rhine Song 
seems to have burst out again in Germany with 
great vigour and enthusiasm. 

Madame Viardot-Garcia has arrived in Paris.— 
Many of the vocalists, &c. are said to be on the point 
of coming hither a couple of months sooner than 
usual; so entirely has the course of their operations 
been arrested._A contemporary speaks mysteriously 
of a probable visit from Rubini~and all this, be it 
noted, to provide for a season when the Thames is 
less of a Pactolus than usual, and when all classes 
are more intent to save than able to spend. We fear 
that disappointment and loss must be looked for.—It 
is said that the Grand Opéra at Paris is in treaty with 
Mdlle. Cruvelli; further, that M. Berlioz will give a 
second concert at Covent Garden Theatre.— Mr, 
Lumley announces a performance for the benefit of 
the distressed artisans in London, 

Home matters for the week must give place to 
illustrations of foreign “ humour.” We observe 
that English comic opera (if works translated from 
the French and Italian justify that name) has taken 
refuge in the Strand Theatre, under the auspices of 
Mr. Tully. 

Two festival performances are to be given in 





the Town Hall at Birmingham on Thursday in 
Easter week, “in aid of a fund for erecting in 
the Town Hall a lasting memorial to the late Dr. 
Felix Mendelssohn.” ‘ Elijah’ is to be performed in 
the morning, with many of the original singers; in 
the evening, ‘The First Walpurgis Night.’ The 
Sacred Harmonic Society, which produced the ‘St. 
Paul’ onWednesday evening, announces the ‘ Hymn 
of Praise,’ or ‘ Lobgesang,’ for the 29th inst. In 
the absence of all announcement, we are led to be- 
lieve that Mr. Perry has taken Mr. Surman’s place 
as conductor. Should this prove the case, it was 
hardly worth while displacing that gentleman on 
musical grounds. 

Another English singer fresh from Italy, and strong 
inthe recommendation of a popularname, Mr. William 
Farren, will make his appearance at the first Ancient 
Concert on Wednesday evening next. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —Feb. 28 and March 6. 
—Nearly the whole time of these sittings was taken 
up with communications on astronomy, chemistry,and 
mincralogy.—A communication was received from 
Messrs. du Breuil, Fauchet, and J. Girardin, on the 
results of experiments made by them with salt as a 
manure in 1846. They state that the use of salt in 
the proportions of 200 to 500 kilogrammes per heciare 
(2 acres and a half) augments the produce ; that the 
proper quantity is 300 to 400 kilogrammes for wheat, 
and that if this quantity be exceeded the increase of 
produce is more favourable to the straw than to the 
grain. Ifammoniacal water saturated with sulphuric 
acid be used in the proportion of 1,400 kilogrammes 
to the hectare, the results are the same as for 400 
kilogrammes of salt. 


Important Post-office Notice.—It may be useful to 
many of our town readers to be informed that letters 
and newspapers are now received at the railway 
station, Euston-square, to be despatched by the night 
and day mail trains to all towns the correspondence 
of which is conveyed by the London and North- 
Western Railway or by the lines branching from it. 
A list of these towns may be seen at the station. A 
fee of sixpence, in addition to the postage, is charged 
upon every letter, and a fee of sixpence on every 
newspaper; this fee, as well as the postage, must in 
all cases be paid in stamps. A bag for the receipt of 
these letters is suspended at the station every day 
(except Sunday), from 7 30 a.m. to 9 50 a.m. for the 
daily mail,—and from 7 30 p.m. to 8 35 p.m. for the 
night mail. 


Inquiring Correspondents.—Our readers will have 
some suspicion, from our repeated notice to corre- 
spondents, of the multiplicity of questions which we 
are coolly requested from time to time to answer— 
and the variety and occasionally curious character of 
the information which a compliance would demand. 
An American contemporary has rushed into verse 
under the sense of the same grievance; and thus 
enunciates the claims made upon him in his capa- 
city of instructor by a morning's letters :— 

* Are you for taking the duty off tea?” 
** What's the age of the Pope?” 
When will the next Good Friday be ?” 
** Are you pretty well off for soap?” 
Oblige by stating the longest night.” 
** Did Shelley make a will?” 
Misther Heedetur, sur, who von the fight, 
The Nobbler or Brummagem Bill?” 


“ 


“ 


“Can a policeman legally knock me down, 
If Task him the way to the ferry?” 
*Who wrote the life of Grimaldi, the Clown 
* Whom did Julius Caesar marry?” 
‘When was Tawell the Quaker hanged ?” 
** Who bought Lord George's * Gaper’?” 
*Is the Anabus scandens double fanged ?” 
* Are you going to reduce your paper ’” 


ye 


- 


Is bone-dust really made into bread ?” 

** Are the Jumpers increasing in Wales 7” 

Where is it that angels fear to tread 

** Have you tried the patent scales 

What colour was Polyphemus's eye ?” 

* Was the great Alexander a Spartan ?” 

When may an oyster be said to die ?” 

** Who's the oft-mentioned Betty Martin ?” 
Australian Coal.—In the course of an examination 

before a Select Committee of the Legislative Council 

of New South Wales, the Rev. William Branwhite 

Clerk, a Fellow of the Geological Society of London, 

gave it as his opinion that there exists in New South 
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Wales an ample ‘supply of coal for all the uses of the 
colony. In Newcastle, U.S. the seams of coal are 
nineteen feet thick, and in Illawarra about ten feet. 
Mr. Clerk calculates that in the Newcastle (U.S.) 
district alone the available supply on three square 
miles is equal to 27,000 tons annually for 700 years. 
He thinks that coal would not be found in Ceylon— 
which is composed exclusively of granite and gneiss ; 
but that it would be found in other islands of the 
Indian Archipelago—as it occurs in Borneo, Steam 
navigation from Australia may be assisted by coal 
found at Talmahano, south of Valparaiso ; and also 
in the Upsallatra ranges of the Cordillera:—and he 
expects that it would be detected in the moun- 
tains of the same great chain to the eastward of 
Copiapo. Coal is found abundantly in New Zealand 
and in Kerguelen’s Land.—Mr. Clerk has commu- 
nicated the detailed results of his investigations to 
the Geological Society; and no doubt these will 
appear in their Transactions. In a country where 
the climate is so mild and wood so plentiful as in 


New South Wales, it is only when coal-mines are | 


found sufticiently near to rivers and sea-ports to be 


sold at a moderate rate for steam-boats that they will | 


be much valued in this generation. 

Chloroform in Manufactures.—The powerful solvent 
capabilities of chloroform are now by experiment fully 
established. Caoutchouc, resin, copal, and gum-lac, 
bromine, iodine, the essential oils, &Xe., yield to its 
solvent power. This property may, it is believed, 
prove extensively of advantage in many of the fine 
and useful arts.—Pharmaceutical Times. 


Gravitation of the Electric Fluid —Mr. Lake, of | 


the Royal Laboratory, Portsmouth, has communi- 
. my > 


cated to the Lancet the results of a singular experi- | 


ment, which appears to show that the electric agent 
is really fluid; and that when collected so as not to 
exert its powers of attraction and repulsion it obeys 
the laws of gravitation like carbonic acid and other 
gases, The electric fluid was received in a Leyden 
jar insulated on a glass plate. At the lower part of 
the jar was a crack in the side of a star-like form, and 
from around this the metallic coating was removed. 
On charging the jar, it was observed that the electric 
fluid soon became to flow out in a stream from the 
lower opening; and on continuing the working of 
the machine, it flowed over the lip of the jar, , de- 

scending in a faint luminous conical stream (visible 


only in the dark) until it reached the level of the | 


outside coating, over which it became gradually dif- 
fused, forming, as it were, a frill, or collar. 
the jar was a little inclined on one side, there was a 
perceptible difference in the time of its escape over 
the higher and lower parts of the lip, from the latter 
of which it began to flow first. On discontinuing the 
working of the machine, the fluid first ceased to flow 
at the lip of the jar, and then at the lower aperture. 
On renewing the operation, it first re-appeared at the 
lower aperture, and afterwards at the mouth. This 
very ingenious experiment appears to establish the 
fact, that the electric fluid is material, and is in- 
fluenced, under certain circumstances, by the laws of 
gravitation. Mr. Lake proposes for it the name of 
pyrogen ; but this is inconvenient, because it is already 
applied to certain chemical products. — Medical 
Gazette. 





To CorresrondENts,—M. P, L.—C. Y.—S.T.—D. A. C. K. 
—G, Il.—Sarah—A Lover of Art—C. B.—A. $.—received. 

D. W. T.—Our correspondent, whenever he hears an 
assertion of the kind to which he refers made in reference 
to the Athenaum, and by whomsoever made, may be sure of 
its falsehood :—and in the case questioned, if he were in 
the habit of reading the Athen@um, he would know it. 

Il. W.—H. J.—In each of these cases we should be glad 
to be furnished with the name of our correspondent. 

W. L.—Besides having quoted the passage from ‘ Strada’ 
which our correspondent encloses long ago—we are uncer- 
tain how often since we have had to announce, under this 
head, that we had done so, in answer to parties who, like 
W.L., have rediscovered it for our use. 

H. E, G.—We cannot give our correspondent any infor- 
mation respecting the party about whom she inquires. It 
appears that this lady has been imposed on by some 
one dating from Hounsditch, and advertising in this paper 
a number of newspapers for sale, at reduced prices, on the 
day after publication: and ‘having met with the adver- 
tisement in so respectable a paper as the Atheneum,” she 
**had no doubt as to the honour of the party”—and is sure 
we will feel it due to ourselves that no impostor should be 
allowed with impunity to advertise in our columns.” Let 
us ask H. E. G. if she really conceives it possible that we, 
or any other paper, should answer for the characters of all 
advertisers, or test all the pretensions advertised, in our 
columns? 
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The French Revolution of 1848. 
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By Percy B. Sr. Jony, 


AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE WHOLE REVOLUTION. 
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I. 
KING ARTHUR, 

By the Author of ‘THE NEW TIMON,’ Post gyo, 5 
“The eg of * King Arthur’ is likely to win the admiration 
all who have poetical fecling and knowledge. akes pee 
subject, evolving its national interest. The author has incarnated 
the dim ideas of a legendary period in flesh and blood beings, 
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ters in the poem will at once be recognised, with : & strange interest 
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is clearly such a writer's privilege—so Ariosto wrote, so our own 

Spenser.”—Evaminer, 


Il, 
THE NEW NOVEL, ANGELA 
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By Mrs. GORE, 
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mamediatel 
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With a Memoir of the Author. 3 vols, 
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RE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
YY. Established at York 1824. 
charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
lew ofa prospecting a be ney ‘been materially reduced, 
he i entumns 4 


Agents: 
i ‘Exchange. 
Mr. Henry baer dale, 2 - w-street, Covent- en. 
Mr. Heury D Bin. W, ke NEW 


ry and Secretary, York. 
LON DON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


nstituted 1 
E, 81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
ease Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart. 
Vice-President— —Charles Franks, Esq. 
HIS Society is essentially one of “Mutual As- 
T porate. a which the Premiums of its Members are reduced 





after seved) tion of the Premiums of the last year was 
sere “of reduction paid one per cent. less than in the year 
fo 
preceding, lertakes other descriptions of Assurance, in 
Test Bocity alee do not become Members ; and having ceased to 
which commission to Agents, the Society has been enabled to 
alice the Premiums for this class of Assurances to the following 
very low rates Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 
Anpual x Age. £. 8a d. | Age. zad 
35 2 412 
40 510 
: 5 6 510 
Jirectors are authorized by the Deed of Settlement 
yon on the security of Policies in this Association. 
toadrane EDWARD DOCKER, Sec. 


Te STANDARD | LIFE ASSURANCE 





MPANY. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1848. 

The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
f this Company took place on Tuesday, the 15th of February, 
n the Company, "s Office, No. 3, George-street, Ediuburgh,— 

-— GEORGE MOIR, Esq. Advocate, in the Chair. 
The Report and Statements submitted by the Directors con- 
neda very satisfactory acc ount of the progress of the Institution 
sang the year 1847. It was reported :— att 
That the Nuaper or Poricies for Life Assurance issued by the 
Company from 15th November, 1846, to 15th November, 1547, 


mat tthe Scams Asscrep during the pane pastod, contained in 
these Policies, amounted to 44 Sl. 4: \ 

~~ the Nu ne n OF APPLICATIONS for Policies made to the 

Company, and from which the above transactions were 
selected, was 4, containing proposals for Assurance to the 

extent —— HSL. 88, 

NNU 

= Sei 1847, was 1 31, gieL, 10s. 7 

That the WnoL.e AMOUNT OF , covered by the 

Company's wetietes, in force at 15th November, 1847, was 

52,0001, 148, 10¢ 

T nort then proceeded as follows :— 

The Report the hes been marked by the most extraordinary fea- 
as regards commercial affairs and general credit ; but, while 
asses of society, especially the mercantile community, and our 

public institutions connected with the general affairs of commerce, 

Oe felt the pressure of the times, the Life Assurance Institutions 

of the country have stood unaffected by the crisis. Nothing can 

¥ nd more to extend confidence in these Institutions than this 

uit; and it isto be hoped they will always be found affording 

1 tion and dispensing benefits to all connected with them, un- 
affected by those periodical changes. 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate position of the country 
during the past year, the amount of new business transacted by 
this Company has exceeded to a large amount the business of the 
previous year. The claims during the year have been greater in 
v8 jortion than usual ; but wl.en the increased mortality through- 

it the kingdom ge nerally is remembered, the Directors consider 
ti y have reason to be well satistied with the results.” 

After the Report and Statements were read, the Chairman con- 
gratulated the Meeting on the favourable position of the Company 
and its prospects generally, and again brought under notice the 

oat PRO minent features in the Repo He drew attention to the 

eat inerease of the Business, the increase of the Kevenue, and 
rapid accumulation of the Company's Funds, which it appeared 

\) BEEN MORE THAN DOUBLED DURING THE LAST FIVE YEA 

The following Abstract, showing the new business ieomenened by 
the Company annually since 1842, was referred to, as exhibiting, in 

smarked degree, the growing estimation of the StanDakD in public 
fayour:— 

Number of Corresponding Sum 
New Policies scoued, Assured. 
- ~ transactions . 383 . + £348,135 


= %. (Bonus year) 
” ” 
443, 578 411 

The Meeting expressed entire aia h the Report and 
Statements ; and, after the election of new r Directors in the room 
{those retiting by rotation, in accordance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Establishment of the Company for the ensuing year was 
declared to be as follows :— 


Governor, 
ls Ome the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
uty-Gor 
The Right Hon, the Ba ait i of if ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 


ba Directors, 
Hewrnnry Granam, Esq. W.S. 14, Atholl-crescent, 
Jony Sige, Esq. of © ‘armyle, 15, Drammond-place. 
Avex. James Russecy, Esq. €.8. 10, Walker- street. 
Wittiam Woon, Esq. Surgeon, 9 , Darnawa “street. 
Wittram Keitn, Esq. Accountant, 50, Castle-street. 
Joux Ronent Ton, Esq. W.S. 30, Moray- place. 
Joux 8. Newntccine, Esq. Sheriff-Clerk of Roxburghshire, 
Gronce Patton, Esq. Advocate, 38, Frederick-street. 
Aurs. CLAPPERTON, 1. Merchant, 128, Prince'sstreet. 
HARLES Pearson, Es Accountant, 1%, George-street. 
Davin Situ, Esq. W. 8.2. Ainslie-p jac 
Ese HeENpERsox, Esq. Merchant. 16,  Contes-crescent. 


Jawus Coxpie, Esq. Perth, 
aurs ROBERTSON, Esq. W.S. 28, Stafford: -street. 


Jauzs Har, Esq. Merchant. Leit 
eo. ON 


The Right Hon the BAN Lot of ‘ABERDEEN. 
~ Ordinary Directo: 
proms Hotpswortn Brookinc, Hea. 2, Alderman’s-walk, 

avip Laine Bury, Esq. 12, Kensington Palace-gardens. 
rn 51 .aurence Pountney-lan 
Atex. Macore: sq. 31, Ch eater-street. Greer svenor-place. 
Jouy Se OTT, +  Wiscenss, bn Chambers. — 

Manayer—W ILL1AM Tos. THomson, Esq. 
P. Resident Secretaries, 

London—P ete R Sate | Dublin—Sawvnt. Suyuie, Esq. 
Py Kae Wain LE Hones, Esq, 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
70, Lombord-strest, and ©. Chasing cress, London. 


BONUS. 
NOTICE.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Partici of the! Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions he e Policies, 
every Seven Years, ' commencing from the 3rd of July, 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses jt 5 at t the first 
septennial investigation up to ‘the 2nd of J uly, 1847. 


1 Oe . J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
4 at Clock Maker to the ueen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
he Emperor of Russia, having reatly increased his stock 
He wi ATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully re no from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 ae each ; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel di 10 gs. ; youths’ silver wate 4 gs. ; substantial an 
scoureser Fcing silver lever watches, jewe lied in four holes, 6 g3.— 
E. J. DE , £2, Strand ; 33, Cockspur- street; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (C lock Tower Area). 





Per centage 


Premiums 
Paid. 


Premiums Pap, aan 
added. 





Age Sum 
when 

Assured. 
Assured. Number.| Amount. 


£315 0 0 





£164 16 8 
77516 8) 34713 4 
43117 6] 18318 0] 4211 8 
464 0 0] 172 6 7 37 210 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


IROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and >. Bezel Rack Exchange Buildings, London. 


£52 6 6 
4416 3 


£3000 6 
5000 7 
2500 6 
2000 6 




















INVESTED CAPITAL, Fame 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonusei ss * £743, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, él, ook 000, 


The Right Honourable ‘bie EARL GREY. 


Directors, 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman, 

Henry B. Alexander, ma William Ostler, Esq. 
Henry ———_ Chure! Esq. >» 
Geo’ acre, J 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Fr Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William aac Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams 

The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
1a onions the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other oftices. 

The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the wean Be 

Policies ny this Office are purchased at their full value; 
or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five aan 

If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma: 
pevete the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of goo: 

The whole of the profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are given 
to the Insured. 

Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claima, 


Life Insured. Sum Paid. 








Sum Insured. 





John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 

= John Saunders poet, Bart. .. 
illiam W | 

Earl Strathmor 

Rey. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury | 

The Maraule of Wellesley 

Earl Catheart 





—w=-S2OwWOR 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the princip »al towns of the 
United Ringtom, | a at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 

HN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Di Director. | 


ry r + y 
JRE CH CHINTZ FURNITURES.— 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS beg to announce the 
arrival of their new Patterns of these beautiful Manufactures, 
which they have lately introduced into this country with so much 
success. The Designs and Colouring (which is perfectly fast) are 
superior to anything of the kind hitherto produced, and the price 
much more moderate.—15, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


ADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING- 
4 CASES.—MECHI, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, invites an 
inspection of his STOCK; which possesses ‘peculiar advantages 
both in quality and price. There is a general complaint that the 
internal fittings of dressing-cases are often very inferior. Those 
who percnane at Mechi’s will be sure of having everything of the 
best, because he has long been celebrated for the superiority of his 
cutlery, and has bestowed equal pains in aringsas to perfection 
his tooth, nail, hair, and shaving brushes, and other necessaries. In 
fact, he considers it essential that each article in a dressing-case 
should be perfect in itself, so as to render the whole useful and 
complete. Those who desire to have particulars may obtain a 
catalogue gratis. The ba est assortment in London of papier- 
miché manufactures, the usual stock of articles suited for 
presents. Mechi's peculiar steel razors, 78. and 10s. per pair. His 
magic strops, 28. aste, 6d. and 1s, percake. Cutlery 
ground and repaired daily on the premises. 


ILATE.—T. COX SAVORY & CO,, Silver- 
smiths, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattern Spoons and Forks, at 78. 2d. per 
ounce, 











FIDDLE 2.9 om Do. 
&. 


oz. 

12 Table Spoons .. 30 at 
12 Dessert Spoons . o @.. 2-— 
12 Table Forks .. ee - @.. 2— 10 15 
12 Dessert Forks ° os BD. 2— 73 
2 Gravy Spoons ° - .. 2— 3ll 
1Soup Ladle .. . oo Dea z— 34 
4 Sauce Ladles «- W..7 8— 316 
4 Salt Spoons tailt bowls) ee 10 
1 Fish Slice eo 210 
12 Tea Spoons »”..7 316 
1 pair Sugar Tongs (strong). 015 


The Classic i is a new pattern, much admired for its elegance. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
.1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved gradu: and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im ortations, 
dispensing er B x... intermediate parties’ profits and “yo 
een, aa Ee the luxury of a genuine Smyrna 8: 
Only at EICALFE, . ee Sole ‘potablishinent, it, 130 B, Oxford: 
street, one door from H 


Caution.—Beware of ‘the — “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
Some houses, 
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YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELxineton 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard — in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. hey 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their qauaLity whatever. All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warrant. 

= Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate- street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


ELF-SEALING ENVEL( PES, 


stamped with any initial; 


} London, 


ls, per 100, 
— -paper, 3 quires for 1s8., or 
per ream ; Large note, 14d. per dl. per ream ; Best in- 
velopes, 6d. and 9d, per 100 ; Blac ser me _ 18. per 100; Copy-books, 
2s. 6d. per eee Sealing: wax, 38. per VV Prayer-Books an 
Bibles, +79 to 3. 38.; Church Services, 38. 6d. to 20. 28.; Writing- 
cases, 18, to 10i. 108. : ;_ Card-plate engraved, 28. tid. ; "100 cards 
printed, 28. 6d.—LOCK WOOD, Manufacturing Stationer, 7 75, New 
ond-street. N.B. 75, near Oxford-street. 


> ~ > . 
TH]. WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority), 
the “Queen’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded, even by the blind, and have improved points, temper 
and finish; the labels are correct likenesses of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. Sent free by post by 
any respectable dealer, on receipt of thirteen stamps for every 14 
value—H. WALKER’S NEEDLES for the Million are about 
half the price of the “ Queen’s Own.”—II, W. manufactures im- 
proved Crochets, Fish-hooks, Hooks and Eyes, Steel Pens, &c.— 
Gresham-street West, London. 








BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

TIFRICE, a WHITE POWDER, compounded of the 
choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, and 
strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar from the ‘eeth 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the e namel 
—imparts the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. Its truly no ra ane fragrant aromatic 
propertie *s have obtained its select the UE 
COURT and ROYAL FAMIL Y ‘of G REA . BRIT 
SOVEREIGNS aah NOBILITY THROUGHOUT 
Price 28. 9d. per box. 


ROW LAND’S KALYDOR. 

This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly pur ng the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Blotches, Freckles, Tan, and Disontorsiene, heating Dune 

ings of Insects, and producing a healthy freshness and 
' mperency of Complexion, and softness and delicacy of the 

_Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle.—Sold by A. ROWLAND 

, 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by all Chemists and 


LR, 
. 7. 
NAte RE’S CHIEFEST ORNAMENT.— All 
a who are aware of the great importance of a Fine Head of 
Hair, and its paramount interest over all that pertains to oe Tr 
sonal appearance, have hailed the introduction of the BALM of 
COLUMBIA to their notice with the liveliest satisfaction. Of this 
high appreciation C. & A. OLDRIDGE have the most convincing 
proof, im the numerous voluntary testimonials and recommenda- 
tions which they have received and published by permission from 
time to time. The following letter is strongly expressive of the 
advantages resulting from its use 
* The Farm, 1, ‘ymington, Hants, Feb, 9, 1848. 

* Gentlemen,— In justice to you I think I ought to tell you that 
your * BALM of COLUMBIA’ has entirely restored my hair, 
which, from a long residence in the West Indies, and illness there, 
was nearly all gone before | began to use it. e no objection to 
your making use of my name in any way as regards the sale of your 
SALM of COLUMBIA 1 think it a duty I owe to the public in 
gene ral.—Your obedient se Evautt, J. Dear Witsox,’ 

ig Messrs, C. & A. Oldrid 
.W ellington; “street, 
sndon, 
Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11& per bottle. No other prices are genuine 
“Ask for OL DRIDGE'S- BAL} M. 





the Second House from the Strand, 





SPRING of delicious Ww: ATER, possessing 
medical virtues, at Stogumber, in Some rsetshire, similar to 

that at the cataract at Launceston, in Van Diemen’s Land, is now 
being used in brewing pure PALE ALE (from malt and hops 
only), first introduced at Exeter in cases of indigestion, constipa- 
tion, and consumption, through the advice of the faculty, and now 
drank by the clergy, gentry,and most families throughout Devon- 
shire, from Mr. WILLIAM NECK, Paris-street, Exeter, sole agent 
for Devonshire. Kilderkins may he had for 218 cash each, Until 
agents are sppeintet Bath, Bristol, and other towns in Somerset- 
shire are supplied direct from the Stogumber Brewery, near 
Taunton, at the same price. Mr. Philip Mines, of 76, Margaret- 
street, Regent-street, sole agent for London, will ‘deliver kilderkins 
to families at 23s, cash each. Kilderkins forwarded from Taunton 
station to all parts of the kingdom for 288. (pre-paid) each, which 
includes the cask, N.B. Persons are earnestly and most respect- 
fully invited to taste the water and inspect Dr. Ryan's and Mr. 
Herapath’s analysis of it, at the different agents, from whom a 
daily supply 7 be had ‘fresh from the spring by sufferers from 
e or otherwise. Reference may be made to any respectable in- 
habitant at E xeter. 


TERVES.—Dr.GRANDISON’S DISCOVERY 
for STRENGTHENING the NERVES. — A trial of this 
efficacious medicine is earnestly recommended to those who suffer 
from any nervous affection whatever, It allays nervous irritation 
(so often the precursor of insanity), and secures refreshing sleep, 
without containing a particle of any opiate. It purities the bloc 
and invigorates the system.— Dr.Grandison’s Pills are sold in boxes 
at 1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and 48. 6d., by Barclay & Son; Edwards & Co.; 
Hannay & oe : and all Chemists. 


Two BAD LEGS CURED by HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT and PILLS AFTER MORE THAN SEVEN 
YEARS’ SUFFERING.—Mrs. Elizabeth Humphreys, of York- 
street, Hull, had been most painfully afflicted for upw ards of seven 
years with ‘ulcerated sores in both legs; her sufferings at times 
were dreadful ; she had tried almost every remedy, and received 
the advice of several of the first surgeons in Yorkshire, yet all 
failed to effect a cure until she used Holloway’s invaluble Oint- 
ment and Pills, the yyy powers of which soundly healed, 
every woun A is now in the enjoyment of the best of health 
and enabled to walk about with ease and comfort.—Sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, 
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Art-Manufactures Circular, 


An occasional record of the progress of the Union of Art and Manufactures, with 24 Engravings, is now ready, price 2d. each, 3d. stamped to go free by post, or 2s, 67, 
A copy of the Art-Manufactures Circular will be forwarded, on receipt of three postage stamps, alt 
following firms, who will supply Art-Manufactures in those materials specified with the respective names i— 


Goode, 19, South Audley-street, Glass and Porcelain. 
Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
y), 19, St. James's-street, Glass and Porcelain. 
orks, Belgrave-square, and 19, Marylebone- 
ly, Furniture, Fabrics, Carpets, $c, 
e, 6, Halkin street West. 
Pimlico, 


numbers paid in advance. 


Barrons, 436, West Strand, Metals and Hardware. 

Bell, George, 186, Fleet-street. 

Benhams, 19, Wigmore-strect, Metals and Hardtrare. 
Benningtons, 97, Jermyn-street, Metals and Hardware. 

Bouchers, 128, Leadenhall-street, Glass and Porcelain. 
Chamberlains, 155, New Bond-street.) 

Colnaghi, P. & D., 13, Pall Mall East. 

Deanes, 46, King William-st., London-bridge, Metals 4 Hardware. 
Dickinsons, 114, Bond-street, 


Grant & 
Green, J., (late Brumby), 
Hollands, Ranel 
street, Piccadi 
Jennens & Bettrid 
Jolly, G., 3, Arabella-row, 
—s. W., 38, Piccadi 





illy. 
und, 23 and 34, Fleet-street, and 56 and 57, Cornhill. 


by Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street, amu aan 
Phallips Sua Gedeed cieteh aes uit aia ans 
Srit Baker Lica ahs ey 
Tennant, J., 149, Strand. * 1 Precious Meta, 
Weiss & Son, 62, Strand, Cutlery. 


ad Cutlery, 





SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, 
Exhibiting at the Free Exhibition of British Manufactures, at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, during March and April. 


Extract from the Catalogue.—Articles marked N are entirely new and made public in this Exhibition for the first time, 


N 89. The “ Twin” BRACKETS, in Terra Cotta, for shop fronts, &c. designed by J. 
Bell, Bealptor, made oT Willock & Co. at the Ladyshore Works, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures, 
exhibited by J. Cundall, 

189. The Waterloo Bust of the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, in Parian, modelled by 
8. Joseph, for Summerly’s Art- Manufactures, executed and exhibited by Minton & Co. 

242. The ** Repose” ARM CILAIR, modelled by J. Thomas ; the figures designed by 
J.C, Horsley, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; made and exhibited by Holland & Co., and to be 
executed in various ways. The bas-relief represents a Guardian Angel and two side Angels with 
musical instruments watching over a mother and child and old man sleeping, which are the terminal 
figures. The symbolical floral ornaments consist of the Lily, the Passion Flower and Poppy. (A 


Model.) 

248. The ‘‘Lizard” TABLE, designed by §.Delor. The top is formed of Serpentine 
from the Lizard (Cornwall), One of Summerly’s Art-Manufactures. The Frame is carved by Taylor, 
Williams & Jordan’s machinery ; exhibited by J. Cundall. 

N 202. A bas-relief of Una, or Purity, to surmount a bridal JEWEL CASE ; designed 
and modelled by J. Bell; reduced in Jvory by Cheverton’s machine, for Summerly’s Art-Manufac- 
tures ; exhibited by J. Cundall 
‘ ae The same in Parian, made by Minton & Co, for a BROACH; exhibited by J. 
Sundall. 

N 264. The “Campanula” BELL PULL TTANDLES; designed and modelled by J. 
Bell; ones in Jron by Stuart & Smith, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; fitted and exhibited by 

arrons & Sons. 

N 265. ‘* Kissing Children,” designed and modelled by J, Bell, for Summerly’s Art- 
Manufactures, in Florentine Bronze; exhibited by W. Lund. 

N 320. DOUROTIIEA, in Bronze, designed by J. Bell, Sculptor, for Summerly’s Art- 
alegre chased by J. Matfield: exhibited by J. Hatfield in competition for the Society's prize 

‘or Bronzes. 

332. The BRIDE'S INKSTAND in Florentine Bronze, with round marble Tazza, de- 
signed by J. Bell for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures, exhibited by J. Cundall. 

365 and 366. The BRIDE’s INKSTAND: Specimens in Parian, with light blue Tazza 
and dark blue ‘'azza with gilt Lizards, designed and modelled by J. Bell, made by Minton & Co., for 

rly’s Art- Manufactures ; exhibited by John Mortlock, 
The BRIDES INKSTAND in Electro Silver, designed by J. Bell, made by B. 
Smith ; exhibited by Cundall. 

369. The BRIDE'S INKSTAND, designed by J. Bell, with Papier Maché Tray made by 
Jennens & Bettridge; exhibited by Mechi. 

370, The BRIDE'S INKSTAND, in Silver Gilt, designed by J. Bell, made by B. Smith; 
exhibited by P. & D. Colnaghi. 

371. ** Kissing Children,” surmounting a PAPER WEIGHT, in Parian, designed by 
J. Bell, made by Minton & Co, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; exhibited by G. Bell. 

37z. DOROTHIEA, a Statuette, in Parian, modelled by J. Bell, made by Minton & Co. 
for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures, exhibited by J. Cundall. 

“ They espied a youth dressed like a peasant stooping to bathe his lovely feet in a rivulet that 
ran by....The lovely maiden looked up on hearing them approach....In doing this, so exquisite 

a face was displayed that Cardenio said to the Priest in a low voice,“ Since this is not Lucinda, it 

can be no huiwan creature.”— Don Quixore, Part 1, chapter xxix. 

373. ** The Vintagers’ 

TEL 


*"—‘* Gathering the Grapes"—" Wine making”—‘‘ Wine made”"—a 
series of DECANTER STOPPERS in Silver and Electro Gilt, designed by J. C. Horsley, made by B. 
Smith for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; exhibited by P. & D. Colnaghi. 

374. The ** Well Spring,” ornamented in enamelled colours: WATER VASE, and a JUG 
and BOTTLE, designed by Kt. Redgrave, A.R.A., made by Christy & Co. for Summerly’s Art-Manu- 
factures ; exhibited by Chamberlains, 

N 375. The ‘* Well Spring,” in Parian and coloured Porcelain ; as originally designed 

k. 


375. 
by R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; made by Minton & Co. ; exhibited by William Mortlock. : 
376. ‘The “* Water Lily” GOBLET in Glass, to match the ‘* Well Spring Vase,” designed 


by R. Red 
Chamberla 


377 


ave, A.R.A., made by Christy & Co. for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; exhibited by 


7. A TEA CADDY SPOON, ornamented with the common Tea plant, designed 
oF Wi a Rogers, made in Silver, by B, Smith for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; exhibited by 
Chamberlains, 

WN 378. The “‘ Sower, Reaper, Gleaner and Miller” ornamenting a BREAD or CAKE 
DISH, in Giass, with gilt enamel; designed by John Absolon, made by Richardsons for Summerly’s 
Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by J. Cundall. P 

379. The JUG, which received the prize awarded by the Society of Arts in 1846, de- 
signed by Felix Summerly, made in Opal Glass, by Richardsons : exhibited by William Mortlock. 

N 380. A BREAD PLATTER in Wood, the rim ornamented with Wheat, Rye, Barley 
and seen temenee OS J. Bell, carved by Philips & Wynne for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures: exhi- 

vited by J. Cundall. i s 

WN 381. A BREAD PLATTER, in Wood, the rim ornamented with Wheat, Rye, 
Barley and Oats, designed by J. Bell, with Electro-plated Mountings made by B. Smith. é 

WN 382, 383 and 384. BREAD PLATTERS, in Porcelain, the rim ornamented with 
Wheat, Rye, Barley and Uats, designed by J. Bell, made by Minton & Co. ; exhibited by John Mortlock. 

N 385. BREAD KNIFE, with a carved wooden Handle representing an ear of Indian 
Corn, Coens b _ Bell, made by Joseph Rodgers & Sons for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhi- 

ited by J. Cundall. : ;, 
386. BREAD KNIFE, with a Porcelain Handle, representing an ear of Indian 
Corn. designed by J. Befl ; exhibited by John Mortlock. - " 

N 387. BREAD KNIFE, with carved Ivory Handle, representing an ear of Indian 

ok designed by 3. Bell, made by Joseph Rodgers & Sons for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhi- 
vited by J. Cundall. . 

N 288 and 389. The “ Tendril” WINE GLASS and FINGER GLASS, designed and 
ornamented in enamelled Colours by R. Redgrave, A.R.A., made by Richardsons for Summerly’s Art- 
Manufactures ; exhibited by J. Green. s 

390, The same, coated with green Glass and cut, made by Richardsons and mounted 
by 1. Smith. 2 

301. The “ Bitten Tongue, a MUSTARD POT, in Pavian, designed and modelled by J. 
Bell. made by Minton & Co. for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by G. Bell. 

392. The * Infant Neptune,” as a SALTCELLAR, in Parian, designed and modelled by 
H. J. Townsend, made by Minton & Co. for Sammerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by G. Bell. 

393. ‘The ** Infant Neptune,” in Silver and in Electro-silver, designed by H. J. Townsend, 
made by B. Smith for Summerly’s Art Manufactures; exhibited by P. & Dd. Colnag hi. 

N 394. “‘ Heroes Bearded and Beardless,” a SHAVING POT, in Earthenware, designed 
by R. Redgrave, A.R.A., made by Wedgewoods for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; exhibited by 
William Mortlock. 

“ By the length of his beard can you measure a man ?— 
Poet or Hero ?—I doubt if you can.” 
* Bearded or Shaven— Wit comes from Heaven.”— Old Proverb, 
WN 395. A BRUSH DISH and BRUSH HANDLE, in Earthenware to match, 





396. The “ Hop Story” BEER JUG, in Parian, designed by H. J. Townsend. The bas- 
reliefs represent the picking, packing, and storing the hop, and the Cooper at the beer-cask ; “ Labour | 


refreshed” is one, and “ Inte: ” th as . 
poetnney hy B ntemperance” the other supporter of the handle, “ John Barleyeony he 


*x* The Gold Medal of the Society of Arts was awarded to Minto 
for the union of superior art and manufacture which this Jug on hy Co., the manufac, 
397. One copy with blue background, another with gold back . 
SG, aminliciiatatia 7 Ground, made by Mita 
398. Another copy mounted in Silver Gilt, by B. Smith; exhibited by Chaimberlains, 
399, The “ Shell” SALTCELLAR, in Earthenware, designed by J. Bell, made by W 
woods for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by Phillips. y Wedge 
400, Also in Earthenware coloured, and in Stone ; exhibited by John Mortlock 
N 401. The “ Endive” SALAD FORK and SPOON, in Ivory, designed and modelled} 
J. Bell, carved by Philips & Wynne, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by them, u 
WN 402. The same in Silver, made by B. Smith; exhibited by P. & D. Colnaghi. 
NN 403. The same, carved in Wood, by Philips & Wynne; exhibited by J. Cundall, 
404, PAPER KNIFE, the handle a ‘* Boy and Dolphin” as representing water, and th 
ate yyy my —— the oe ! a pe. wT ey yoy a best paper. Designed by J 
ell; the handle made in Parian by Minton ‘o.;. the blade ep - 
Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by J. Mechi. y Joseph Rodgers & Sau te 
05. The same, with Ivory handle, made by J. Rodgers & Sons; exhibited by W Lund 
N 406. “The Camellia” TEAPOT, in Britannia Metal, designed by RJ Redgray 
made by James Dixon & Sons, The figure, a Chinese Faéry examining the Tea-plant, at ts 
op, is of Parian, made by Minton & Co. for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by J. Cundall 
N 407. The same design in Silver, with an Ivory figure carved by Taylor, Willians§ 
Jordan ; exhibited by J. Cundall. 
N 408. The Chinese Faéry examining the Tea-plant, designed by R. Redgrave, ARA, 
on a turned Wooden TEA CADDY, made by Holland & Sons ; exhibited by G. Bell. , 
N 409. The Chinese Faéry examining the Tea-plant, designed by R. Red 
on a Papier Mache TEA CADDY, made by Jennens & Bettridge, and exhibited by Deane. . 
WN 410. “ Bubbles Bursting,” ornamenting a CHAMPAGNE GLASS, designed by HJ. 
Townsend, engraved on Glass by Richardsons, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited byl. 
y ee . 





NN 411. The same design printed on Glass; exhibited by John Mortlock. 

N 412. A WINE TRAY, in Papier Maché, on the new principle of fixing the decantes 
and peovensing their shifting among the glasses, designed by R. Redgrave, A.R.A., adapted forhap 
wine round, he Tray made by Jennens & Bettridge, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; ¢ 
by Chamberlains. 

413. ‘The same design, made in a cheaper way, without figures; exhibited by Barron 

WN 414. The “ Flask” DECANTERS, with gilt Enamel, Parian, and coloured Poreelais 
Stoppers, designed by R. Redg: , A.R.A., made by Richardsons, for 8 ly’s Art-Manuf ; 
a by Chamberlains. 


ys 
415. WINE GLASSES, with gilt Enamel, by the same Artists and Manufacturers, 
match; exhibited by Chamberlains. 

WN 416. ‘English Fruits,” part of a SET OF DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS; 
handles modelled and designed in colours by J. Bell; made in Porcelain by Minton & Co., and th 
blades and forks fitted by J. Todgare & Sons, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by Deana 

N 418. Experiments in Printing on China, from Etchings of Shakespeare's Arid; the 
larger subject by H. J. Townsend, the smaller by J. Bell. * 

419. The ‘* Crusaders’ Altar Tomb,” in Ormolu, being 2 MATCH BOX; designed by 
J. Bell, made by Dee & es for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by J.Cundall. 

N 420. The 8 IPEARE CLOCK, designed and delled by J. Bell, and madeia 
Parian by Minton & Co. The works will be furnished by Vulliamy of Pall Mall. — 

The Dial is placed between two figures representing Tragedy and Comedy, as typical of Time passing 
between Joy and Grief. 











“ Joy absent, grief is present for that time.”— Ric, 2. 


The legends being taken from Shakespeare, a statuette of the bard has been thought to beapprr 
priate for surmounting the composition. The likeness is founded upon the Poet's bust at Stratfrl 
which the designer thinks bears internal evidence (stated at length in the Atheneum, 1845, p. Wid 
having been execu from a cast taken after death. A full-length Statue of the same figure 
exhibited by the Sculptor in Westminster Hall. The Dial by Drayton's patent silvering process 

422. “Fish, Flesh, Fowl, and Game,” ornamenting inlaid Jasper KNIFE HANDLES; 
designed t. Redg . A.R.A.; the handles made by Minton & Co. ; fitted by Joseph Rodgers&(a 
for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures; exhibited by Deane. i 2 

423. “ Purity, or Una and the Lion,” a STATUETTE in Parian ; designed and modeled 
by John Bell asa companion to Danecker’s Ariadne; made by Minton & Co. for Summerly's Ar 
Manufactures; exhibited by William Mortlock. sate é 

WN 424 and 425. “‘ Prayer” and “ Belief,"—STATUETTES OF CHILDREN, in Parian; 
designed and modelled by John Bell; made by Minton & Co. for Summerly’s Art-Manufacturs; 











exhibited by George Bell. i ae , , 

428. **Salt and Fresh Water Fishers,” ornamenting a FISH KNIFE AND FORK ia 
Silver, On the blade Boys are spiking an eel and landing a trout. On the handle the (Pisherman 
hauling a net from the sea. Designed and modelled by J. Bell; made by Rodgers & Sons fur Sux 
merly’s Art-Manufactures ; exhibited by P. & D. Colnaghi. & wy 

WN 429. The same Biade, fitted by J. Rodgers & Sons to a Parian handle; made by 
Minton & Co. for Summerly's Art-Manufactures. v 

430. A spiral Glass CANDLESTICK, designed by Felix Summerly, made by Ape! 
Pellatt & Co.; exhibited by G. Bell. i 

N 570. The “Legend” BRACKET, in Wood, designed by J. Bell, carved by Tayler, 
Williams & Jordan, for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures. " Phe : 

571, 572, 573, 574, 575. The Bird, Flower, and Fruit BRACKETS, in w ‘ood, designed by 
8. Delor, and carved by machinery by Taylor, Williams & Jordan, for Summerly’s Art Manuhare 

N 580. The “Twin TRUSSES” or BRACKETS, designed by J. Bell, Sculptor, 
Summerly’s Art-Manufactures, carved and exhibited by Taylor, Williams & Jordan. ie 

N “Loyalty,” the first of a series of PAPER HANGINGS. The present as. 
intended to decorate an Entrance Hall, and is the centre of three subjects which relate the yo 
the others being the Conspirators at the door, and the Queen protecting the King. After t 4 
exhibited in Westminster Hall, by R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; made by W. B. Simpson, for Summer.) 
Art-) fact ibited by W. B. Simpson. 

* Unattended even by a body guard, and con 
Gootiend wes ——s — by — < th 
traham of Strathearn se: ¢ 

ght to ‘the neighbourhood. Seconded by traitors within, he gained possession of the aoe 

interior passages. The King’s first intimation was from his cupbearer, William Stratton, w0" 

leaving the chamber in which the King and Queen were at supper, found the passage crm, 


vith ed men, who answered his cry of alarm by striking him dead. The noise reac 
King’s chamber. ‘a rush of the assassins ensued, and Catherine Douglas, one of — Queen 
of honour, springing forward to bolt the door of the outer apartment, foun Ss. vaked art 
clandestinely removed ; with resolute sclf-devotion, she supplied the place wit — = 


*,* All the above may be had of the respective Exhibitors. 
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